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The Readjustment of the Franc 


Early on the morning of Saturday, tember 26th, an 
official statement was issued that the a = had 
decided to D cng forthwith to their Parliament the readjust- 
ment of their currency. To facilitate this tion, the 
Governments of Great Britain, France and the United States 
declared in effect that they would act in co- tion so as to 
avoid, as far as possible, any disturbance of the basis of inter- 
national exchanges resulting from the proposed readjustment. 
All three Governments announced their conviction that the 
success of this policy was linked with the development of inter- 
national trade, and they attached great importance to action 
being taken without delay to relax progressively the present 
— of = and exchange controls with a view to their 
abolition e co-operation of other nations was invited, and 
the three Governments trusted that no country would attempt 
to obtain an unreasonable competitive exchange advantage and 
thereby hamper the effort to restore more stable economic 
relations which it was the aim of the three Governments to 
promote. 

‘ et wa ices the official Sr yom P a we 
oreign e were suspended over the week-end, 
and the Swiss Government announced that it would follow 
France in the revaluation of its currency. The Dutch Govern- 
ment announced an ——— on the export of gold. On Monday, 
September 28th, the text of the proposed new French legislation 
became available, and on the evening of October 1st it became 
law. On October 5th the Italian authorities announced that 
the lira would be devalued by approximately 41 per cent., while 
the Czech crown has also been devalued. As regards Germany’s 
attitude, Dr. Schacht has announced no immediate change in 
German policy, and has insisted that the German exchange 
restrictions must remain. He has expressed Germany's 
willingness to co-operate, subject to certain reservations which 
have not been set out in precise terms. 
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From the standpoint of international trade and exchange, 
the first consequence of the tripartite statement of poli 
is that the old 1928 gold parity of the franc has been abandoned. 
Instead of 654 milli es. of gold, nine-tenths fine, the 
Government has obtained power to fix the gold content of the 
franc anywhere between 43 and 49 sallieeeiieds of gold, 
nine-tenths fine. Translated into terms of the foreign exchanges, 
the wee A pre! of Frs.15-09 to $1 is to be replaced by a new 
—y which the French Government can fix anywhere between 

ts.23°00 and Frs.20-15 to $1. 

Dealings in francs were resumed on October 2nd, and on 
October 5th the new rates were Frs.105;% to the pound, 
$4-91§ to the pound, and Frs.21- 40 to the dollar. Immediately 
oe to devaluation, the corresponding rates were Frs.76}{, 

5-06, and Frs.15-19. Some temporary fluctuation in the 
exchanges must now be i bet both the British and 
American authorities have for long had substantial Exchange 
Funds at their dis , and as part of the machinery of 
readjustment the French and Dutch authorities are now 
creating Exchange Funds. Hence the Governments should 
have ample resources at their disposal, which they could use 
to minimise fluctuations in exchange rates and to check and 
punish speculation. 

Meanwhile there are certain comments which can usefully 
be made, because they show that if the readjustment of the franc 
and the new Agreement between Great Britain, France and the 
United States, with the complementary action of Holland and 
Switzerland, are carried out along the right lines, it will repre- 
sent almost the most important movement for the revival 
of world trade and the promotion of world peace that has been 
made since the war. 


The real trouble is that in matters of monetary — 
each country had hitherto acted by itself, with the result that ea 

successive attempt to rectify one disequilibrium only led to the 
creation of another. Great Britain went back to gold in 
1925, and in doing so we made the pound overvalued, so that, 
in simpler , we became a “ high-cost” country in 
comparison with other countries and to the detriment of our 
trade. France revalued the franc against gold in 1928, at such 
a parity as to make the franc undervalued and to turn France 
into a “ low-cost” country. This intensified our own British 
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difficulties as a high-cost country, and in the end we had to 
abandon the gold standard in September, 1931. The conse- 
quent depreciation of sterling turned us into a low-cost country, 
and conversely the United States, France and the gold bloc 
countries became high-cost countries. It was next the turn of 
the United States to act, and in 1933-34 she devalued the 
dollar and escaped from the high-cost zone. This left France 
and the gold bloc as the sole countries with overvalued 
currencies and with relatively high costs. The only ways of 
escape were for France and her gold bloc neighbours either to 
reduce their internal prices, wages and costs to the world level, or 
else to devalue their currencies and seek to regain equality 
in that way. Right up to last summer France tried in vain 
and at considerable sacrifice to apply the former method, while 
eighteen months ago Belgium ted the other method of 
escape through devaluation. Last summer, France abandoned 
her attempt to deflate internal costs and adopted instead a 
—?, of internal expansion. 

rom that moment the 1928 gold parity of the franc was 
doomed, and the important point was in what circumstances 
would readjustment come about. Would there be yet another 
episode of isolated action with the creation of a new dis- 
equilibrium? Or would there be international co-operation 
ending in a reasonable degree of equilibrium all round? 
These are the vital questions which are being answered as we 
write. International co- tion we already know has been 
achieved up to a point. Will it bring international economic 


IT ondveeteetneeeimniniameniciiens 
us seeing where public in the three 
countries 4 The French have had to be won over to the 


abandonment of the 1928 gold franc, which has since that year 
been regarded as sacrosanct. Hence any mon reform had 
to have as its basic theme the realignment of the franc with the 
pound and the dollar so as to do no more than recognise that 
since 1928 the gold value of these two latter currencies has 
altered. Once this fundamental fact is appreciated there 


remains no argument against altering the gold value of the franc 
as well, provided that it is done by international tion 
and especially with an un ing that there will be no 


counter-depreciation of the other two currencies. Without 
this understanding, the French public would never have 
accepted any alteration in the gold value of the franc. 
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British public opinion would have rejected any engage- 
ment which forced us prematurely back on to gold, or which 
might interfere with our monetary freedom and policy of cheap 
money and check our internal trade revival. It was anxious— 
and is still anxious—that the franc shall not once more become 
undervalued yo the pound, as it was prior to September, 
1931. It also believes that recently the dollar has been under- 
valued against the pound. It wants to see sterling quoted 
once more at well under $5 to the pound. 

American public opinion equally wants to keep its monetary 
freedom. It will not willingly tolerate a depreciation of sterling 
below the old parity of $4-866 to the pound. It does not believe 
that sterling is seriously overvalued against the dollar to-day, 
and if sterling fell below $4-866 it thinks that it would become 
undervalued as in 1932 and early 1933. 

The success with which these various views are reconciled 
depends mainly on the new exchange rates. As quoted to-day 
they are probably not far off cquiliieian, and if so none of the 
three countries a serious competitive advantage over the 
other two, and none of the three currencies is seriously over or 
undervalued. These conclusions are very tentative, for French 
prices, wages and costs have not yet responded fully to the 
impact of last summer’s change in Government policy, and 
it may be that at Frs.105 to the pound the franc is still slightly 
overvalued. Also the pound may have to fall nearer to its old 
parity of $4-866. Still the existing exchange rates show that 
there is no doubt that equilibrium can be achieved, and that 
co-operation has, in intention, replaced isolated action. This 
in itself is an enormous gain, for if exchanges are brought 
into equilibrium with costs and prices, it will be far easier for 
Governments to agree to the lowering of tariffs and the modifi- 
cation or removal of import quotas and exchange restrictions. 
Once the world begins to recover its economic freedom, so that 
international trade and investment revive and prosperity 
begins to return, then the world’s political problems in their 
turn will become easier of solution. 
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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
MOonTHLy Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


The American Campaign of 1936 


By Robert B. Warren (of New York) 


HE election of 1936 is more complicated than any 
American election of recent years. The issues are highly 
personalised; campaigns of personalities are always 

emotional; and emotional campaigns readily become acri- 

monious. The complication derives from the fact that not 
only do the present issues cut across the old party lines, but 
for the first time in this generation the appearance of stron 

groups outside the two major parties has raised questions o 

the permanence of our two-party system. More than in any 

recent election, class-consciousness, sectional consciousness, 
and even age-consciousness are influential factors. 





THE VOTERS AND THE VOTE 


More than 70 million persons are eligible to vote, of whom 
something over 4 million will have come of voting age since 
the last election. About 47 million were registered in 1932, 
of whom 40 million voted. The two largest groups of non- 
voters are unnaturalised aliens, whose number steadily dimin- 
ishes, and Negroes. Of the latter there are about 5 million 
of voting age, but most of them for one reason or another do not 
regularly vote. Contrary to popular belief, the duty or privilege 
of voting is usually least exercised by the poorer sections of 
cities and most exercised in localities or quarters where the 
average of education and material well-being is higher. The 
following table shows the distribution of votes in recent 


elections :— 
Republicans. Democrats. Total Vote. 


1920 ... bor 16,152,200 9,147,353 26,705,346 
1924 ... xe 15,725,016 8,385,586 29,022,261 
1928 ... ove 21,392,190 15,016,443 36,879,414 
1932 . 15,761,841 22,821,857 39,816,522 


Except in 1924, when the Lafollette Progressives appeared 
as a real third party, it will be noted that the two old parties 
practically account for the total vote. 
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Our elections are still nominally indirect. There are 
531 votes in the Electoral College, one for each member of 
Congress (435) and of the Senate (96). Voting is by states 
rather than per capita; hence the importance of 

“ pivotal ”’ states. New York, for example, has 47 electo 
votes, and Pennsylvania 36 ; Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico 
and Wyoming have the minimum of three each. There are 
14 states with 5 electoral votes or less, whose aggregate electoral 
vote is but 50—compared with New York’s 47. 


It is this fact that occasions what are technically called 
“ landslides.” In 1912, Mr. Wilson received 6, — votes 
of a total of 15,000,000—an actual oy 4 the popular 
vote ; but he received a “ landslide ” of 435 electoral votes of a 
total of 531; Mr. Taft had a pular vote of 3,484,000 and 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt pte pm but Taft carried onl 
two states with eight electoral votes, while Roosevelt had 
from six states, including Pennsylvania with 38 votes and 
Illinois with 29. Four years later Mr. Wilson received 9,130,000 
votes out of a total of 18,528 »528,000—but only 277 electoral votes— 
barely enough. It is quite ible for the popular vote to be 
very evenly divided, and still be be so distributed as to produce a 
** landslide.” 

On the basis of the record, one may imagine that there 
are approximately 15 million voters who are respectively 
Republican or Democratic by heredity, proclivity, or habit. 
They are not all hide-bound partisans, but they require little 
persuasion. For example, the Solid South may be depended 
upon to go Democratic, and Vermont, Republican. e is 
moderately dependable as a Republican State (it went Demo- 
cratic in 1932) and has acquired the legendary slogan “ as 

e goes, so goes the Union ”—a statement about as trust- 
worthy as most political aphorisms. Assuming, therefore, | that 
ounatilen like 30 million voters are more or less “ safe” for 
the two major parties, there are still between 15 and 20 million 
voters who are the especial objectives of campaigning. 

Besides the President, the entire House of Representatives 
must be elected (435), plus 34 of the 96 Senators. In addition, 
in many states and cities the local elections are held at the same 
time. 

The following tables show the composition of recent 
Congresses :— 








Composition of the House. 
Republican. Democratic. Others. 
Election of 1920* _.... 300 122 1 
1922 ace 225 207 3 
re” » wal 246 181 5 
1926 one 237 195 3 
1928*  ... 268 165 l 
1930 o«e 214 219 1 
oe. xs 117 313 5 
1934 oan 102 322 10 


Composition of the Senate. 
Republican. Democratic. Others. 
59 37 — 


Election of 1920* ... 
1922 ube 51 43 2 
1924* 54 40 1 
1926 48 47 1 
1928* 55 39 1 
1930 48 47 1 
1932* 36 59 1 
1934 25 69 2 
* Presidential Elections. 


No turn of the election can lose the Democratic majority 
in the Senate—even if the Democrats lost every contested 
senatorial seat. But the table illustrates the capacity of the 
House to shift—as, for instance, between 1920 and 1922. 

One fact is predominant in these tabulations. In recent 
years, America has known nothing but the two-party system. 
At no time in the generation has any third party attained 
sufficient strength to impair the system that has become 
traditional—a record unique among republics. 


Tue ParTIEs 


This year no less than seven parties have named Presi- 
dential candidates—Democrats (Roosevelt), Republicans 
(Landon), Union (Lemke), Socialist (Thomas), Prohibitionist 
(Colvin), Socialist Labour (Aiken), Communist (Browder). 
In addition, several other parties, most of whom have endorsed 
the candidacy of Mr. Roosevelt, will enter Congressional 
candidates of their own. These include the Farmer-Labour 
Party, mostly localised in the Upper Mississippi Valley; the 

ives, strongest in the State of Wisconsin ; the Peoples’ 
Party, an offshoot of the Socialists which has left Thomas for 
Roosevelt ; and Labour’s Non-Partisan League, which is 
forecast to be the coming Labour Party, and which is primarily 
the political organisation of industrial unionism, as contrasted 
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with the craft unionism of the American Federation of Labour. 
Beyond these groups are the Townsendites ($200 a month for 
all persons over 60), who have formally endorsed no one and 
are following the tactics, so successfully applied by the Anti- 
Saloon e, of securing the pledge of candidates in any 
party. Mr. Lemke, however, has endorsed the Townsend Plan. 
Of quite a different type, the Jeffersonian Democrats organised 
to the extent of holding a convention to denounce the New 
Deal, but forbore to endorse the Republican Party. 

This array of = is rather a novelty to a country 
habituated to simpler campaigns. For several years there 
has been much of a major third party movement; and 
the multiplication of groups indicates that, had some leader 
appeared capable of fusing them, a really formidable third 
party might have appeared. Possibly Senator Huey Long, 

he lived, or Governor Olson (Minnesota), if he had not 
fallen into his fatal illness, might have effected such a coalition. 
But, as it is, while these groups have remained distinct enough 
to preserve their identity in the Congressional or local 
campaigns, except for the Coughlin-Lemke Union Party 
they have mostly endorsed Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy. None 
of them, even the Union Party, has the semblance of an 
effective national organisation ; hence, so far as the Presidency 
is concerned, the Presidential campaign is still the traditional 
duel between the Democratic and the Republican candidates. 

This does not mean that the “‘ others " should be ignored. 
The Congressional campaigns are their present battle-ground. 
It is imaginable that among them they may secure a number 
of seats in the lower House ; and it requires no extreme flight 
of the imagination to picture a House so divided between 
the Democrats and the Republicans that a block of miscellaneous 
“ thirds ” might have, if not the balance of power, at least a 
powerful position. 

The complexity of the campaign lies therefore in two 
facts: the aggregate of “ third parties ” may develop strength 
in the Congressional campaign, and Mr. Roosevelt's support 
has taken on something of the character of a coalition. 
Whether the multi-party phenomenon is a temporary aberration, 
or the beginning of a new phase in American party politics, 
will be largely determined by the success of the organised 
minority elements in the present Congressional campaigns. 
In spite of the formidable array of party names, it is probable 
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that together the Democratic and Republican presidential 
candidates will share between 90 and 95 per cent. of the 
popular vote, and thus demonstrate that as far as the Presidency 
is concerned we are still on a two-party basis. The Con- 
"a results may disclose the embryo of a multi-party 


Tue Issues 


The conventional graduation of European elections from 
left to right is not very useful in a two- campaign. Indeed, 
to the average American voter outside New York, the terms 
left and right would hardly convey more significance than the 
Mountain and the Plain. Mr. Landon describes himself as 
a “ practical progressive,” and Mr. Roosevelt is careful to 
insist that he aims but “to reaffirm the faith of our fathers.” 
The most conservative political group in America is the 
democracy of the Solid South—for the campaign affiliated with 
the schismatic Socialist Peoples’ Party. evertheless it 
remains true that the Republican party attracts persons who 
describe themselves as Conservatives and the Democratic 
Party those who think of themselves as Liberals; but it is 
perhaps safe to say that both of these two categories will 
constitute but a small fraction of the total vote cast. The 
orthodox Socialists have never conceded the liberalism of the 
New Deal; and spokesmen for the Union Party alternately 
describe Mr. Roosevelt as a Communist, and denounce 
him for failing to turn the money changers out of the temple. 
The Peoples’ Party, the Lafollette Progressives, and Labour's 
Non-Partisan League are true left-wing Parties; and they 
have endorsed Mr. Roosevelt. In so far as the contest lends 
itself to the right and left cliché, the Republican Party is the 
right, and the Democratic Party the centre, with the left-wing 
groups in oe. One is tempted to describe this coalition 
as a sort of Front Populaire; but the left parties are too 
unorganised and of too problematical strength (in some cases, 
existence) to press the analogy. The fact is that the right- 
left nomenclature does not fit the situation. 

Any attempt to analyse the issues must choose one of two 
hazards—it must generalise to the point of over-simplification 
or become lost in a labyrinth of complexities. This account 
prefers the risks of over-simplification. First of all, the cam- 
paign has barely begun, and the candidates have not defined the 
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issues as they find them ; second, if this campaign runs true to 
American precedent, no sharp issues will be developed by the 
candidates. The absence of strong party dogmas, and the 
breadth of the American stage have in the past resulted in a 
blurring of issues, and often enough in the practice of the 
utterance of emphatic platitudes designed to mean all things 
to all men. The campaigns of 1924 and 1928, for example, 
failed to develop any clear issues. This campaign, of course, may 
prove an exception. 

To begin with, the Democrats are the “ins” and the 
Republicans the “‘ outs "—unfamiliar réles to each. Under the 
circumstances the Democratic campaign can be positive, and 
the Republican campaign must be mostly negative. 
seem largely retrospective. Mr. Roosevelt is intimately known 
to every voter; Mr. Landon and Mr. Lemke are relatively 
unknown, and, in the time, can hardly become familiar to the 
electorate. The Democrats uphold the record of the past four 
years; and the Republicans must discredit that record before 
they can gain much hearing for positive policies. And, given 
the strong American tradition of a second term for Presidents, 
the burden of proof is very decidedly on the opposition. 


Tue Democratic CASE. 


This simplifies the statement of the Democratic case. 
The party can “ point with pride’ to a record of recovery, 
relief and reform. When Mr. Roosevelt's administration took 
office, the country was in the depths of depression; now it 
is enjoying a high de of well-diffused prosperity. When he 
too took office, not a in the country was open ; now bank 
deposits have been “ reflated” practically to the 1929 level. 
An index of primary commodities has risen more than 100 per 
cent.; the index of industrial activity has all but doubled ; 
agriculture, then without net income, has been rehabilitated, 
except in areas blasted by drought. Our foreign trade has been 
approximately doubled, and share prices more than doubled. 

The number of direct beneficiaries of various relief 
programmes has never been accurately computed, but their 
name is legion. Beside the 3,500,000 individuals on the 
Federal relief rolls, farm and urban mortgages have been 
refinanced through new Federal agencies, banks and railroads 
aided, the veterans have received the Bonus—not to mention the 
direct and indirect beneficiaries of the Public Works Programme 
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and the Agricultural Programme. Further, a number of 
reform measures have been put into being—the repeal of 
prohibition, the control of the security markets, revision of 
the Reserve Banking System, the insurance of bank deposits, the 
alteration of the tax base, legislation to control holding com- 
panies, the Social Security legislation, and acts to implement 
the right of collective bargaining in industrial disputes. 
Although the N.R.A. was declared unconstitutional, the 40-hour 
week has gained a considerable foothold. Still further, there 
are a number of measures which may be variously classified 
as aimed at recovery or reform—such as devaluation, the 
a Trade ements, the Federal Housing Act and 
the Silver Policy. e list is already long, and it is far from 
complete. 


Tue REPUBLICAN CASE 


The task of the Republican p in opposing so com- 
me some and varied a record is ormidable, and it is difficult 
or the commentator to summarise briefly the arguments of an 
opposition. But, broadly speaking, these arguments also lend 
themselves to the captions of recovery, relief and reform. 
As for recovery, it is argued that it was under way some months 
before Mr. Roosevelt took office, thanks to measures initiated 
by his predecessor, and that it has since proceeded under the 
impulse of natural or cyclical forces; more than that, it is 
asserted that the measures of the present Administration, far 
from accelerating recovery, have actually retarded it by dis- 
turbing confidence and restraining initiative. Among these 
brakes on recovery are cited the Teena changes in the tax 
system, the continued threat of higher taxation, the extension of 
bureaucratic interference, specific attacks on the utility systems 
in the form of subsidised government competition, the repeated 
introduction of acts later invalidated as unconstitutional 
after long and costly litigation, and perpetual uncertainty as 
to monetary policy, whether arding gold, or silver, or 
credit. Furthermore, in spite of the recovery, the unemployed 
are still quasi-officially estimated above 10 millions ; of which 
about 2 millions in rural regions are directly attributed to the 
agricultural curtailment programme. This argument takes 
itive form in the assertion that Republican victory will 
inspire confidence and galvanise initiative to such a degree as to 
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absorb the unemployed in private enterprise—hence the 
campaign posters “‘ Vote for Landon and Land a Job.” 

Opposition to the relief programme follows two main 
threads—that it has been extravagant in cost, and adminis- 
tered with inefficiency and partisanship. The various relief 
expenditures have almost do ubled the public debt and increased 
taxation, but the number on relief are nearly as numerous as 
- It i is alleged that the work projects are often mere “ boon- 

oggles ' ’—-an onomatopeeic word used to describe “‘ make 
a ’ projects. Accusations against the efficiency of adminis- 
tration allege that the relief rolls are filled with chisellers, 
while genuine distress is neglected ; and that the administration 
of relief is so political in character that the system has become 
an integral part of the Democratic party machine. epee 
to the Agricultural Programme centres on the “ policy of 
scarcity,”” and was far more outspoken under the “ A.A.A,” 
than recently. It is argued that the cotton curtailment pro- 
gramme has lost America’s export market, and that it has been 
conducted at the expense of the tenant farmer and the share- 
cropper, who have been forced on relief. Miscellaneous 
opposition centres about the increased cost of food—a rather 
lively issue in the current year when drought has effectively 
reduced output—a meteoro-economic fact not always analysed 
by the consumer. It is said that in some agricultural areas the 
succession of droughts is ascribed to divine retribution for the 
impiety of limiting the bounties of nature, One may add that 
most of the opposition to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements is 
found in the agricultural regions, while many Eastern Republi- 
cans applaud them as the sole xy ay” feature of the New 
Deal, and deeply resent the plank in the Republican platform 
denouncing them and threatening a Hg of extreme pro- 
tectionism. This last is cited to illustrate the innumerable 
cross-currents that run through the whole campaign. 

The “ Spending Programme ”’ is sometimes identified with 
relief and sometimes regarded as a separate entity, based on the 
well-known pump-priming theory of economics. Quite apart 
from considerations of relief, one encounters the argument that 
deficits formerly justified have months since lost their raison 
d’étre since recovery has reached a stage somewhere between 
prosperity and boom. 

In other words, the relief question is not merely the 
relief question—it is the budget question, and the tax question, 
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and from there becomes the monetary question. Many indivi- 
duals are genuinely afraid of “ inflation.” The Federal expendi- 
tures are the most commonly discussed issue of the campaign 
in every one of their numerous aspects. These discussions are 
as yet awaiting clarification by the candidates, for presumably 
Mr. Roosevelt will not argue that the relief or spending pro- 
gramme of the last few years represents future policy; and 
presumably Mr. Landon will go beyond the nebulous negatives 
of the Republican platform in expounding an alternative. 

Opposition to the reform measures (some of which were 
enumerated earlier) centres almost entirely on questions of 
detail or of administration. Such specific measures as the 
control of the security markets, the banking legislation, the 
Social Security Act are not actively in question; the Labour 
Relations Act (which grew out of N.R.A.), and the Holding 
Company Act, while intensely disliked in some quarters, are 
not vigorously contested ; the undistributed earnings tax has 
been contested, but no great number of voters will become 
emotionally stirred by a tax debate—and an American election 
is won or lost on emotions. 

But it has been the Administration’s reform measures 
which raised the constitutional question, at least in part, 
and the Constitutional question is capable of stirring very deep 
emotions. As politicians say, it is “ loaded with dynamite,” 
and for that reason it may be to an extent kept out of the formal 
campaign. Nevertheless, it will have its importance in deter- 

i the vote, even if it is not specifically referred to again 
before November. The issue has never been very clearly 
defined, but it falls under two distinct heads: (1) the relation 
of the national government to the people and to the states and 
(2) the relation of the Executive to the Legislative and Judicial 
branches of the Federal government. 

The Republican platform specifically claims that “ the 
powers of Congress have been usurped by the President ”’ ; 
that “ the integrity and authority of the Supreme Court have 
been flaunted’; that “ the New Deal Administration con- 
stantly seeks to usurp the rights reserved to the states and to 
the people” ; and that it “ has insisted on the passage of laws 
contrary to the Constitution.” Mr. Roosevelt’s acceptance 
speech was in the nature of a rejoinder to these charges: 
“The economic royalists complain that we seek to overthrow 
the institutions of America. What they really complain of 
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is that we seek to take away their power.... In vain they seek 
to hide behind the flag and the Constitution.... In this world 
of ours in other lands there are some peoples who in times 
past have lived and fought for freedom, and seem to have 
grown too weary to carry on the fight.... They have yielded 
their democracy . . . here in America we are waging a great 
war. It is not alone a war against want and destitution and 
economic demoralisation; it is a war for the survival of 
democracy.” The convention of the Jeffersonian Democrats 
returned the thrust; it charged the Administration with 
“ exerting itself in every conceivable way to strike down the 
beneficent structure of democratic government and to sub- 
stitute for it a collectivist state,’ and added that: “ This 
is more than a deviation that can be corrected or a lapse that 
can be cured, or an honest mistake that can be forgiven. It 
discloses a ersion of heart and spirit which can neither 
be remedied nor condoned.” 

Such expressions, on both sides, indicate a depth of 
feeling such as has not been known in American political 
campaigns for years ; and the fact that both sides are champions 
of the American concept of constitutional democracy does 
not mean that there cannot be profound and _ searching 
differences of interpretation of that concept, as American 
history shows. 


Tue UNION Party 


As was stated earlier in this article, there are in the United 
States elements which combined would have made a truly 
formidable third party. The fact is that they have not been 
combined. The Union Party is Father Coughlin’s National 
Union for Social Justice, plus an agrarian element that stems 
back to the Green-backers of the past century, plus an endorse- 
ment of the Townsend Plan. But Father Coughlin repudiates 
the Townsend Plan, and Dr. Townsend has not “ officially 
endorsed” the Union Party. Father Coughlin at one time 
had a large personal following, but at that time he was a 
vehement partisan of Mr. Roosevelt. How much of that 
following he was able to take with him when he became Mr. 
Rensevdlt’s most vehement denouncer is problematical. 
Nevertheless, considering the schism in the Socialist Party, 
and the fact that the well-organised, though local, Progressive 
Party will support Mr. Roosevelt, the Union Partv stands 
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as the leading “ third party” in the national contest. The 
major parties do not concede that it will carry a single state; 
its complete absence of organisation in most states and its 
hastily improvised organisation elsewhere support that view. 
In a number of states, its candidates will not even a on the 
ballots. Its first plank is a declaration for complete national 
self-sufficiency, but its principal theme is monetary ;—it 
advocates that “‘ Congress shall provide for the retirement of all 
tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds and certificates of indebtness 
of the Federal government, and shall refinance all present 
agricultural mortgage indebtedness for the farmer and all the 
home mortgage indebtedness for the city owner by the use of 
its money and credit.” This has long been the project of 
Father Coughlin, and is an extension of the Frazier-Lemke Bill, 
often introduced in Congress. As was said above, the Union 
Party has effected a partial alliance with the Townsendites, 
and with a section of the Share-our-Wealth movement, pro- 
mulgated by the late Senator Huey Long. Although not tikely 
to obtain more than a small fraction of the total vote, it is 
imaginable that it can influence the election in certain rather 
closely contested states, and there is a ibility that it can 
secure a small block of votes in the next Gahapens. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


It is rather curious to observe that the campaign, as it has 
so far developed, is decidedly retrospective. The Democratic 
oar stands on the record of the past four years and makes 

ittle reference to the future. The Republican platform attacks 
this record, and makes only the most general suggestions for 
alternative policies of its own. But the campaign has barely 
opened, and it is ible that more positive issues will be drawn 
before it closes. From the analysis above, it will be seen that the 
Republican party om the more homogeneous—at least it has 
the homogeneity of opposition. Its left-wing elements have 
drifted off into other camps. On the other hand, the Democratic 
party includes extremely diverse elements—the old-line Demo- 
crats of the Solid South, outspoken anti-New Deal Democrats, 
New Dealers, Labour’s Non-Partisan L ers, Lafollette 
Progressives, schismatic Socialists, etc. Their bond of union is 
the personality of the President. 

Cross-currents of odd sorts always occur in two-party 
elections, and if they are particularly numerous at this time, 
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it is because the varieties of opinion do not lend themselves 
to a boy alignment. This is particularly the case when 
many of the issues are affected primarily with a specific sectional 
interest. It is of course true that England has a two-party 
em; but British elections are for England, not the Empire. 
et sections of the United States are entities as distinct and as 
diverse as the elements of the British Commonwealth. The net 
effect of the effort to reconcile numerous and varied policies, 
sectional in origin, under two headings capable of nation-wide 
acceptance, is that the issues become blurred, the discussions 
unrealistic, and in the end the campaign often centres on per- 
sonalities, and becomes even more emotional than political 
campaigns are wont to become. 


ANTICIPATIONS 
No description of the American political campaign would 
be complete without reference to the “straw votes” or polls. 
In simpler days, these were commonly conducted by news- 
apers, and were local and unrepresentative samples. Now they 
ve reached incredible dimensions, and are conducted with a 
remarkable amount of statistical machinery. That conducted by 
the Literary Digest, for example, is polling some 10 million 
voters. No other approaches this in magnitude, but there are 
several others, agrees. a more representative or significant 
sampling. As this article is written, the polling is in full blast, 
and the early returns indicate a closer contest than would have 
been suggested by the older barometer—the betting odds. 
mre A in the year, these were quoted 3-1 on Roosevelt, which was 
partly a recognition of the proclivity of the American people to 
return a “ prosperity President " for a second term; in June 
they fell to about 7-5 ; at the end of August they lengthened to 
about 2-1. This disparity between the early results of the lp 
and the betting odds is perhaps partly a recognition of the 
importance of party organisation in a divided electorate. As was 
mentioned early in the article, the registered eligibles who fail to 
vote are sufficiently numerous to be the balance of power. It is 
the function of the party machine to “ get the vote out.” The 
Democratic machine is probably the best that ever entered a 
national campaign; the Republican machine was badly 
demoralised by the defeat of 1932, and is no more than mediocre; 
the new Union Party cannot be said to have a national machine. 
In 1928, Mr. Hoover was elected by a landslide of 444 
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electoral votes to 87; he received 58 per cent. of the popular 
vote. In 1932, Mr. Roosevelt was elected by a greater landslide— 
472 to 59. His percentage of the popular vote was almost 
‘identical with that of Mr. Hoover, four years earlier. It is on 
the whole unusual for the successful candidate to receive more 
than 55 per cent. of the popular vote, and common for him to 
receive an overwhelming majority of the Electoral Vote. 
The polls, however, suggest another thought. In the 73rd 
and 74th Co , the Democrats had approximately a 3-1 
majority. Re erence to the earlier table aoe how the com- 
— of Congress can be suddenly changed—for example, 
tween 1920 and 1922. The presence of numerous third 
parties, whether supporting Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy or not, 
entered in the Congressional campaigns, combined with the 
closeness of the polls, suggests the possibility of a material 
change in the composition of the House. Our system imposes 
on the Executive much the same duties as are given to a parlia- 
mentary Prime Minister, but it does not antee him a par- 
liamentary majority. It is true that in ast an incoming 
president has usually had a majority, the de ections occurring 
in the interim elections. But Mr. Wilson was re-elected in 
1916, with less than a democratic majority in the lower house. 
While the presidential campaign holds the centre of the stage, 
the Congressional elections this time deserve equal attention. 


RoBert B. WARREN. 
3rd September, 1936. 
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Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—D "September the clearing 
banks continued to buy Treasury Eats of most dates at their 
minimum buying rate of 4 per cent., while three months’ bank 
bills were quoted at 44-;%, per cent. Money remained very 
plentiful, for with bankers’ de eposits at the Bank of England 
running in excess of £100 millions, the banks were well 
supplied with cash. On the last day of the month, however, 
heavy payments for December Treasury bills caused a tem- 
= reduction in bankers’ rag sath to £60 millions, and so 
r a few days money was much 

During the summer the Bank of 1 England, bought gold 
steadily, in order to counteract the French hoarding of British 
currency, and to replenish the cash resources of the joint-stock 
banks which were being depleted by the French hoarding of 
notes. Between early August and mid-September there was a 
slight contraction in the note circulation, due partly to the 
return of holiday currency and partly to a temporary retardation 
in the rate of French hoarding. Nevertheless the Bank con- 
tinued to buy gold, and its purchases since the end of July 
amount to nearly £9 millions. These purchases were probably 
made in preparation for the Christmas expansion in the note 
circulation, which is likely to reach a new high record, and so far 
have been off-set by reductions in the Bank’s holdings of securities. 

One consequence of the Bank’s oa old purchases has 
been a reduction in the supply of T: issued by tender. 
The Bank buys most of its gold from Soar e Equalisation 
Account, and as the latter sells oid it it is able > take up fresh 
Treasury bills. This automatically reduces the wey of -— 
issued by tender to the banks and the money market, and 
during September alone, when this movement became apparent, 
the quanaty of outstanding tender issues was reduced by £11 
millions these circumstances, the average tender rate has 
fallen to only a few pence over } per cent., and competition for 
Treasury bills has been very keen. 


The Foreign Exchanges—During September the franc 
was subject to renewed pressure. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the French authorities to prevent the exportation of capital, 
there were heavy and persistent offerings of francs. The 
British control continued to support the spot rate, but instead 
of trying to keep it at a fixed rate it gradually allowed it to 
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weaken, with the result that between September 1st and 
September 24th the spot rate on Paris rose from Frs.76} 
to Frs.76%4. On one or two days in between the rate was 
above Frs.77. There was also a keen demand for dollars in 
exchange for francs. The New York-—Paris cross rate remained 
at the rt gold point, and there was a steady outflow of 
gold to New York. While the other gold bloc currencies 
Gepreciated in athy with the franc, the main weakness 
lay in Paris, wi e result that the French franc was at the 
export gold point against many of the other gold bloc currencies. 
Forward francs depreciated against ster to very wide 
discounts, and on September 24th, three months’ francs were 
uoted at Frs.7} discount and one month’s francs at Frs.3 

eee These rates were equivalent respectively to 37 an 
58 per cent. per annum. Towards the end of the month 
fears for the future of the franc became intensified. On 
September 22nd the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations issued a report emphasising the need for a relaxation 
of import and ex e restrictions, combined with a restora- 
tion of equilibrium between international prices and costs. 
This last fact was interpreted as an indication that realignment 
between the gold bloc currencies and sterling and the dollar 
was regarded as essential. A day later the subscription lists 
of the new “ baby ” bond issue were abruptly closed, while on 
September 24th the Banque de France’s discount rate was 
raised from 3 to 5 per cent. At midnight on September 25th 
the devaluation of the franc was announced, and the Paris 
Bourse was closed from the following day. There were no 
dealings in the London foreign exchange market on September 
26th, but on tember 28th dealings were resumed except 
in the gold bloc currencies. Holland and Switzerland 
announced devaluation during the week-end of September 26th, 
while Greece, Turkey and Latvia linked on to sterling. Italy 
and Czecho-Slovakia have since devalued. 

Immediately the legislation enacting the devaluation of 
the French franc had been passed, the Paris Bourse reopened. 
On October 3rd the following rates were quoted in London 
and New York, $4-934, compared with $5-06 on September 
24th; Paris, Frs.105, compared with Frs.76§ ; Amsterdam, 
Fl.g-32, against Fl.7-48; and Zurich, Frs.21-44}, against 
Frs.15-544. The wider aspects of devaluation are discussed 
on a previous page. 
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The Stock Exchange.—Prior to the devaluation of the franc 
markets remained strong. In the gilt-edged market, the 
authorities who have still disposing of ‘af per cent. Fund- 
ing Loan succeeded during September in raising the price from 
934 first to 93k, and after it went ex-dividend, bom 92}4 to 
92}. It is believed that in exchange for Funding Loan the 
authorities have been buying other Government stocks. To 
this extent the support to the gilt-edged market may have been 
a little artificial, but there is no doubt about its general strength. 
In the Home "Corporation market the chief event has been 
the outstanding success of the new London County Council 
£10,000,000 issue of 3 per cent. 1956-61 stock at a price of 99, 
and this strengthened the whole of this market. The home 
railway market was fairly quiet, but prices were very firm, and 
the September traffic returns were considered satisfactory. In 
the foreign railway market there was some demand for Argen- 
tine issues. The industrials market reacted early in we 
after its previous sharp advance. This was due to profit- 
and to international uncertainties, but there was a recovery eae 
in the month and practically all the lost ground was regained. 
Apart from these temporary and natural fluctuations, the further 
progress of home trade is the dominant influence. Oil shares 
were on the whole active and registered further advances, but 
there was little or no revival of interest in the rubber or tea 
markets. Gold-mining shares weakened on uncertainties regard- 

ing the fate of the franc and its possible reactions on the sterling 

sobs of gold. Copper shares were active, but while tin shares 

ve at p sea indent] , the uncertain outlook for the restriction 
scheme has unsettled the market. 

The immediate so 9 fal ia Bs of the devaluation of the 
gold = currencies was a fall in British Government securities, 

movements in foreign bonds. Home rails and 
poe tl strengthened, while gold-mining shares rose in 
sympathy with the sth the fall in the pound against the dollar and the 
consequent rise of nearly 3s. per ounce in the price of gold. 
Oil shares weakened on fears of French selling, but rubber 
shares became firmer, as companies operating in the Dutch 
East Indies should benefit from the devaluation of the guilder. 
By the end of the week the gilt-edged and oil markets had 
recovered their initial losses, while home rails lost part of 
their initial gains. Rubber shares remained firm and there was 
a further rise in industrials. 
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Overseas Trade——The July improvement in the British 
exports was too sudden to be maintained during the following 
— and in August last British exports only amounted to 

milo millions, against {40-1 millions in July, and £34-9 
‘ ons in August, 1936. A small decline between July and 
August is usually to be expected, and in spite of the sudden 
loss of the Spanish market, exports continue to move slightly 
ahead of those of last year. Our re-export trade is also reviving. 
In August, re- pee, amounted to £4°4 millions, against 
£4°2 millions the year before. Imports totalled £661 ions, 
against £59°1 ions in August, 1935. This confirms the 
trend of the earlier part of this year. The returns for the year to 
date are summarised below :— 








— Increase 
Description. Jan.—Aug., Jan.—Aug., or +) 
1935, 1936, Decrease (—) 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Total Imports eee ove ove 479-0 536-6 + 57-6 
Retained Imports ... ... 442-3 494-9 + 52-6 
Raw Material Imports eee eve 136-0 158-7 + 22-7 
Manufactured Goods, Imports. ... 119-0 136-8 + 17-8 
Total Exports, British Goods... 277-7 283-2 + 5-5 
6 eee See wen 21-1 18-9 — 2-2 
Iron Steel Exports 23-5 23-0 — 0-5 
Cotton Exports .... one 40-4 40-3 — Ol 
British a Goods, 

Exports ove o06 216-1 220-8 + 47 
Re-exports . 36-7 41-7 + 5-0 
Total Exports. 314-4 324-9 + 10-5 
Visible Trade Balance —164-6 —211-7 — 47-1 














Comparing this year and last, the disparity between the 
increases in imports and exports continues to widen, and there 
is no sign of any reversal of this trend. Prices of primary 
products, including both foodstuffs and raw materials, have 
again risen, while the further of our internal trade 
revival and the inauguration of our rearmament pro 
are necessarily increasing imports of raw materials, and also of 
iron and steel manufactures and machinery. On the other 
hand the economic and political disturbances, prevalent in 
many countries, are caealioan the revival in our export trade, 
while many British manufacturers are so full up with home 
orders that om Boy are less anxious than usual to secure export 
business. This fact probably explains the year’s drop in the 
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volume of exports of iron and steel and machinery. The result 
is that we must reconcile ourselves this year to a substantial 
increase in our adverse visible trade balance, and it remains to 
be seen how much of this increase is offset by any improve- 
ment in our invisible exports, such as net shipping ag 
and interest, and dividends on our overseas investments. 

any case the year seems likely to close with an adverse balance 


of payments. 


Commodity Prices—Wholesale prices are continuing to 
advance, and their recent rise is even more significant than that 
of early August, when prices of certain products were raised a 
little too rapidly by the psychological influence of the American 
drought. e effects of. the drought have not yet worn off, but 
the psa increase in prices reflects a more steady — of 
world buying and the absorption of surplus stocks. e grain 
markets have been active, there was keen competition at the 
recent London wool sales, while the latest American cotton crop 
report forecast a reduction in total yield and caused a fresh rise 
in prices. Non-ferrous metals are also firmer under the 
influence of rearmament and the general trade revival. 

Since the end of August the British wholesale price index 
has risen from 116-6 to 118-5, compared with 113-0 at the end 
of June and 108-6 for September last year. September, 1931, 
equals 100 in each case. The American index has been firm 
at about 122, while the French wholesale price index, which 
last June stood at about 85, has now risen to over 91. A year 
ago it was only 78, so that the year’s advance is over 16 per cent. 

During August the British official cost-of-living index rose 
from 46 to 4 a cent. above its July, 1914, level. The index 
for the end of August, 1935, was 43. e retail food price index 
rose during August from 29 to 31 per cent. above pre-war, these 
figures comparing with one of 25 for the end of August last year. 
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The Industrial Situation 


Home trade continues to make sew and there has been 
‘not the slightest sign of the holiday check. The total 
number of people in employment at the end of August was 
estimated at 10,961,000, which is a new high record. The 
unemployment percentage fell to 12-3, or to the lowest 
for any August since 1929. In some trades and localities there 
is now a definite shortage of skilled labour. 

Activity in the capital goods industries is unabated. The 
home demand for , mainly from the heavy industries, has 
outweighed the loss of the Italian and Spanish markets. The 
iron and steel and engineering industries are working to 
capacity, and additional machinery is having to be imported to 
enable manufacturers to complete their needs for new equip- 
ment. Shipbuilding is now ale in the improvement. e 
Clyde reports that a large amount of work is in hand, and 
unemployment is appreciably less than a year ago. 

The consumption goods industries are also improving their 

ition. The cotton trade is more active than a year ago. 
Huddersfield reports that machinery in the wool industry is 
well employed, and exports are increasing. The clothing and 
shoe trades are fairly satisfactory, but with room for a further 
improvement ; still the general improvement in employment and 
the rising trend of wages are adding to purchasing power, and 
the retail trade returns for the end of August showed an increase 
of 7-4 per cent. over those of the previous year. 

Among more general indications, raw material imports are 
considerably in excess of those of last year. Part of this increase 
is due to the year’s advance in prices, but there has also been 
an expansion in volume. On the other hand, the need for 
satisfying the home demand for manufactured goods and trade 
restrictions abroad are preventing our exports from keeping 

ce, so that there has been a deterioration in our trade balance. 
This, it should be noticed, is an inevitable consequence of the 
revival in British internal trade, as distinguished from world 
trade. Railway goods traffic returns, electricity production and 
returns of building plans passed continue to compare favourably 
win Taking 2 ‘longer view and passing ible political 

a longer view an over possible politi 

complications abroad, the first factor to notice is the upward 
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trend of commodity prices, particularly those of primary 
products. In one sense this advance will add to the p i 
power of the ar producing countries, which shoul 
ultimately benefit our export trades. Against this, it will add 
to the costs of our home industries. The exact amount of the 
increase will vary between industry and industry, and in some 
trades it need not be a serious matter. Still it is a point to be 
borne in mind. Again the rise in food prices will in the long 
run begin to affect wages, and this may be a more serious 
addition to costs. There is also the ible effect upon interest 
rates. At the moment the British Government is still achieving 
considerable success in its policy of making both short-term 
and long-term capital cheap and plentiful, but if a rise in world 
commodity prices leads to a rise in world interest rates, this 
policy cannot be pursued indefinitely. A rise in British interest 
rates, however, can still be regarded as a remote contingency. 


The devaluation of the franc also raises a new set of 
problems. We may lose our present competitive advantage 
over France and the other gold bloc countries, gained through 
our own departure from gold, and to cite one parti 
example, Roubaix may once more be able to compete with 
Bradford. On the other hand, the pound has already fallen 
against the dollar from its recent level of over $5 to $4-90. Itis 
early to say yet what readjustments will be necessary, and there 
may be a brief period of unsettled conditions, but in the long 
run British trade should gain greatly on balance from the 
devaluation of the franc “a its consequences. 


There is little change in industrial reports from the rest 
of the world. News from the Empire remains good, while in 
spite of the drought the United States has made further progress. 
Reports from Scandinavia are good, while in Germany there 
has been a substantial reduction in unemployment. Up to 
the end of September there had been practically no improve- 
ment in France or Holland, but news from Belgium, who 
devalued her currency last year, is better. There is still 
serious labour unsettlement in France, and prices and costs are 

isi The whole position, however, has been so complicated 
by the recent monetary changes that it is to-day unsafe to 
express a view of the future, beyond the fact that devaluation 
should eventually bring France, Holland, and also Switzerland 


considerable relief. 
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Agriculture 


England and Wales.—According to an official report, 
_the corn harvest became general about the middle of August. 
The yields of wheat, barley and oats are estimated at below 
average. The yield of potatoes is also expected to be below 
the ten years’ average. Average crops of turnips, swedes 
and olds may be expected. The beet crop is likely 
to be rather below average, and the yield of hops equal to the 
average of the previous ten years. The general quality and 
condition of the hay is not good. The yield of seeds hay is 
expected to be below, but that of meadow hay slightly above, 
the ten years’ average. Cattle and sheep e good progress 
during August. Miulk yields were well maintained. 


Scotland.—Save for a slight break in the weather at the 
inning of September harvesting operations proceeded 
satisfactorily. Root crops have improved with the rain, 
particularly turnips, while sugar beet is looking well in most 
districts. In the produce markets very little new grain was 
on offer in the middle of September, and except for a few 
arcels of oats, which were dearer, the old crop is practically 
finish ed. Potato lifting is not yet general as regards the main 
crop. The livestock markets have been well supplied, par- 
ticularly as regards sheep which met a firm demand. Good 
quality bullocks have been steady, but store cattle were 
occasionally easier. 


Coal 


Hull,—Enquiry for both prompt and forward delivery is 
fair. Collieries are having no diffculty in maintaining high 
prices for all qualities. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne——The market remains steady with 
all classes of coal in good demand. The Coal Control Selling 
Committee are making determined efforts to obtain better 
prices for export, particularly for Durham coal, and are 
meeting with reasonable success. Coke is a strong market and 
prices are well maintained. 


Sheffield —The demand for steam coal is satisfactory and 
rices are firm. Small coal continues in short supply. Business 
in household fuels is normal for the time of year. Conditions 
on the export market are rather quiet, and there are sufficient 
supplies to meet all current demand. 
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Cardiff—Conditions ruling in the South Wales coal 
market are generally quiet. Home trade maintains its increased 
activity and prices are firmer. Export prices show little change 
with the exception of some classes of sized coals and washed 
smalls, which are still commanding a premium, and are difficult 
to obtain. 

Newport.—Foreign coal shipments during August 
amounted to 136,000 tons, compared with 131,000 tons in 
July, and 172,000 tons in August, 1935. Dock shipments, 
foreign and coastwise, totalled 198,000 tons, compared with 
187,000 tons in July and 233,000 tons in August, 1935. Home 
demand has compensated only to a small extent for the decline 
in foreign shipments compared with a year ago, and colliery 
outputs are still below last year’s level. 

Swansea.—A much better tone prevails. All qualities of 
anthracite e are moving satisfactorily, best qualities being 
particularly difficult to obtain. Si anthracites are also 
moving more satisfactorily, and all the better qualities are firm. 
Peas and grains are in urgent demand and supplies are difficult 
to secure. The steam coal market shows no ; 

East of Scotland—In both Fife and the Lothians all 
classes of steam coal are still available in moderate supply for 
prompt shipment, partly owing to tonnage falling out of 

ition, but forward business is very fully booked. Washed 
els continue to be taken up very steadily, and prices are 
maintained. 

Glasgow.—Business has been moving steadily. There 
is a strong and improving demand from industrial consumers, 
many of whom have placed contracts extending over the 
winter months. The prices fixed for these contracts are sub- 
stantially above those ruling a year ago. rt trade, although 
showing little improvement, is keeping fairly steady. Tenders 
were lodged during September for one or two large contracts 
rd Siealiniion and Baltic enquiries. Prices generally remain 


Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—All works are busy and have substantial 
orders on the books. Consumers are anxious to contract 
ahead at present prices, but sellers are reluctant to commit 
themselves too far ahead. Steel for constructional work is in 
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heavy demand, and delays from the rolling mills are getting 
lengthy. Pig-iron cannot be bought for delivery after the end of 
March, and in some directions it is anticipated that a tightness 
may develop in this market. Prices are unchanged, but with 
advancing costs it is thought that a further increase may be 
necessary. 

Bristol Employment has shown a slight increase, but it is 
understood that a shortage of materials was responsible for this. 

Sheffield.—All sections of the steel trade continue to work to 
capacity, and there is every indication that the present activity 

last for some considerable time. Production continues to 
maintain a high level, and it is probable that this year’s output 
will reach a record. Monthly outputs have averaged about 
13,000 tons, and the aggregate for the first half of the year was 
784,300 tons, an increase of 107,300 tons over the corresponding 
period for 1935. Owing to the importation of foreign materials, 
the market for home-produced basic steel scrap and steelworks 
cast-iron scrap continues dull. 

Tees-side.—Steel plant is working to capacity in almost 
all departments. Demands of the consuming trades exceed 
the resources of producers in some cases, and are enforcing a 
restriction of additional commitments. The re-rolling trades 
and the structural firms are calling for larger supplies, and 
shipbuilding materials are also in good demand. Proposals 
are on hand for increasing the output of steel in view of an 
anticipated expansion of demand in the autumn. Pig-iron 
supplies are barely adequate. Little material is available for 
export, and arrears of deliveries due under old contracts to both 
home and overseas customers have still to be made. 

Newport.—The demand for steel continues to grow, and 
local works have been kept busy. 

Swansea.—The tinplate market has a steady tone. Export 
demand increased during the latter part of August. Business 
in the home market was satisfactory, except during the holiday 
week, and the industry was employed at approximately 61 
per cent. of capacity. 

Glasgow.—Steel makers are all working to capacity. 
Demand is on a large and growing scale, and some of the wor 
are now unable to give deliveries in less than two months. 
The improvement in the shipbuilding position is reflected in a 
strong demand for plates and for the material required by the 
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marine establishments. The sheet trade is active on home 
orders, but rt business shows only a slight improvement. 
The tube e is still irre but on the whole is rather 
busier, and wrought iron ers and re-rollers are maintaining 
their improvement. There were substantial imports during 
the month of Russian pig-iron in addition to the usual imports 
of English and Indian material to supplement the tonnage 
of local make. 

Engineering 

Birmingham.—The engineering industry remains extremely 
busy. Firms in the heavy sections have full order books, 
and in a number of factories overtime is being worked. Drop 
forgings are in strong demand, particularly for the motor 
industry, and manufacturers of components and accessories are 
also very well employed. Manufacturers of springs are busy. 
Tubes remain in good demand, especially stainless steel tubes, 
which are being used for an increasingly large number of 
purposes. Electrical engineers are extremely busy. The 
demand for structural steel remains strong. 

Bristol.—The general, marine, and constructional engineer- 
ing sections show little change. There is still an urgent need 
for certain classes of skilled men in the aircraft manufacturing 
section. The position of the building industry is generally 
regarded as favourable. 

Coventry.—Motor manufacturers are now engaged upon 
the preparation of their 1937 models, and the outlook is good. 
Aircraft engineers are busy, and electrical appliance manufac- 
turers continue fully employed. A shortage of steel is delaying 
building construction. 

Sheffield —The general agens trades continue to be 
well employed. Large orders for tools continue to be placed, 
and complaints regarding deliveries are not infrequent. The 
increased demand has been so phenomenal that many firms 
have found it necessary to increase their productive capacity, 
and here delays are being experienced in obtaining new 
machinery, a in the recruiting of skilled labour. While 
home trade is, in the main, responsible for the present boom 
in the production of tools, the export figures also show a 
marked improvement. 

Wolverhampton.—Engineering firms are busy. Demand 
in the lighter section is good, oe there has been an improve- 
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ment in the constructional branch as a result of the steady call 
for factory extensions and other buildings. The mechanical 
side is also satisfactory. Boiler makers are well situated and 
electrical machinery makers are well employed. 

_ Glasgow.—There was a lull during the month in new ship- 
building contracts. Despite this the position generally remains 
promising. A large amount of work remains in hand and in 
prospect, and several of the firms who have already more ships 
on order than they have available berths are assured of a busy 
winter’s work. Tanker tonnage has been prominent in the 
improvement in mercantile work. Marine engineering establish- 
ments are very busy, and the boiler-making firms in particular 
=— a large amount of work on hand for both land and marine 
plants. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—Business in the cold rolled brass and 
copper section is a little brisker. Prices of brass are tending to 
harden, and prospects are good. The armament programme is 

inning to have its effect, and there is some shortage of 
skilled labour. 

Sheffield—Conditions in the cutlery trade have shown a 
marked improvement, and some fairly good Christmas orders 
have already been placed. The recent moderate revival in the 
pen and pocket-knife section has been well maintained, and 
the scissor section continues busy. 

Wolverhampton.—There is a steady demand for hardware, 
A temporary tull occurred in the lock section, but business has 
since improved. The call for builders’ sang a is higher 
than usual this season. The hollow-ware industry is also 
satisfactory. 


Chemicals 


Business has been somewhat limited, but the home 
market is steady. Wood distillation products maintained their 
improvement during August. The coal-tar products market was 
quiet, except for tar acids which were active. Exports of 
chemicals showed a decrease in August, as compared with a 
year ago, and for the year to A the decrease compared 
with the same period of 1935 was £149,977. Imports increased 
further during August. 
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Cotton 

Liverpool—The third cotton crop report of the 1936 
season, issued by the United States Department of Agriculture 
on September 8th, indicated a total production of 11,121,000 
bales. This figure compares with the August bureau estimate 
of 12,225,000 bales, the reduction being attributed to the 
damage to the crop caused by drought in the Western States. 
Prices in the “futures” market had been adjusted on the basis 
of a reduced output of oo bales, so that a sharp rise was 
inevitable. Subsequent hedging operations caused a moderate 
reaction, but the strong statistical position is responsible for 
the pring “ bullish ” sentiment. The Egyptian “futures” 
market has been hesitant, and price fluctuations have been 
within narrower limits. Political influences have had an 
important effect and the “ bearish” sentiment encouraged 
large scale hedge selling. On the spot market quiet conditions 
have prevailed generally. A further diminution in the Conti- 
nental demand for American cotton is noticeable. Manchester 
reports continued support from the Dominions and the Empire. 
Home trade is fair, and while current orders are for small lots, 
improved general enquiry encourages the belief that a broaden- 
ing turnover is in prospect. American and Egyptian yarns 
have been in active request throughout the month. 


Wool 


Bradford.—Business in the Merino section is quiet, but 
prices continue firm. Crossbred prices tend to harden, and 
trade in this section has been fairly brisk. 


Huddersfield—Machinery is on the whole well employed, 
and wool prices remain firm. Employment figures compare 
favourably with a year ago. Exports of woollens and worsteds 
continue to increase in spite of the many difficulties arising 
from foreign import quotas and restrictions. 

Hawick.—There is a slightly better feeling in the Border 
tweed trade, but merchants continue to buy only for immediate 
requirements, and many of the factories are still i 
on short time. The hosiery and underwear trade is fairly 
steady, with some demand for knitted woollen goods for outer 
wear, notably on American account. Wool prices remain 
firm with a tendency to harden. 
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Other Textiles 


Dundee.—Some interest has been shown in raw jute, but 
tices are easier. Other sections are inactive. No agreement 
yet been reached in Calcutta on the question of working 
hours. Imports of hessian cloth into the United Kingdom 
from Calcutta for the first seven months of 1936 have amounted 
to 71,177,997 yards a with 29,596,411 yards during the 
_ corresponding period of last year. 

Dunfermline.—A better feeling in the Fifeshire linen trade 
is still in evidence. Buyers, however, are reluctant to follow the 
rise caused by the increasing cost of the raw material, and 
manufacturers have to insist on higher rates. Spinners are in 
the same position, and the whole situation is dominated mean- 
while by difficulties at the source of supply. 


Clothing, Leather and Boots 


Bristol —There has been a seasonal increase in the number 
of short-time workers in the clothing trade, but the position 
compares favourably with a year ago. 

Leicester—Trade in underwear is quiet, but outerwear is 
good and shows an improvement over last year. Conditions in 
the women’s hose section have not improved. The boot and 
shoe trade is a little better than a month ago, and an improve- 
ment is expected during the autumn. 

Northampton.—Reports from the boot and shoe factories 
are generally satisfactory, but there is room for an improvement 
in the volume of orders. Tanners are still very » and 
leather factors are finding difficulty in replacing their current 
lines at present prices. 

Shipping 

Bristol.—Arrivals of vessels and imports during September 
were very satisfactory. Trade for the six months of the 
current financial year shows an improvement in most directions 
over a year ago. There has been considerable activity in 
despatching goods from the docks. 

Hull—Demand for tonnage is limited. Rates for most 
directions are nevertheless very steady. 

Liverpool.—Outward coal tonnage has been steadily held, 
and homeward a fair enquiry has been maintained for early 
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loadings. Minimum rates have ruled from River Plate, 
Montreal and Australia, but Easterns and the Danube and 
Mediterranean ports continue firm. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Demand for the Baltic has been 
strong, and coasting rates well maintained. The Bay and 
Mediterranean directions are quiet. 

Southampton.—During the first eight months of this year 
increases of 221 in the number of vessels entering the docks, and 
of 523,036 gross tons in the inward shipping tonnage were 
recorded over last year. In the North Atlantic passenger 
business, about 37,250 more travellers were carried during the 
months January—-August, 1936, than during the same period of 
1935. Imports of South African citrus fruits this year, to 
September goth, aggregated 1,149,000 boxes, compared with 
1,139,000 last year. 

Cardiff.—The freight market is quiet, and business scarce. 
Rates are barely steady for all directions. 


Newport.—Freights have remained low and orders scarce. 
Business has been suffering from the continued loss of Italian 
trade, the restriction of French imports, and the Civil War in 
Spain. An interesting event was the successful sailing of the 
Remuera to New Zealand with nearly 300 passengers in 
addition to cargo, showing that the port is well able to deal 
with passenger traffic. 

Swansea.—Enquiry is very poor. The Mediterranean 
and Bay directions are quite stagnant, while very few orders 
were quoted for the coast. Tonnage, however, is particularly 
scarce, and rates are consequently being firmly maintained 
at the recent improved levels. 

East of ggg gg "Mi a were about twen Re oa 
loading turn at the Forth coaling ports at mid-September. 
The Leith dock returns for August showed substantial decreases 
in coal shipments and in grain imports as compared with 
August, 1935, but wood imports were more than four times 

ter than a year ago. Freight markets are steady, with the 

altic firm. 

Glasgow.—Business in the freight market has been handi- 
capped by the scarcity of suitable tonnage. Demand has been 
chiefly for Baltic ports, mainly Denmark and Finland, and the 
owners’ reserved attitude has kept rates firm. Mediterranean 
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business has been almost at a standstill and the French and 
Bay routes have been quiet, although rates have been well 
maintained. 


Foodstuffs 


Bristol—The general position was good. A recently 
opened factory has provided employment for a number of 
additional women workers. 

Liverpool, grain—The wheat market has been irregular 
but at the end of September futures showed an increase of 5d. 

cental on the month. The weather conditions generally 

ve vag rene Ne with eth on nge States and ~s 
Bureau's tember — i in creating a slightly 
“ bullish ” tendency. e official estimates confirm the fore- 
casts of the previous month and point to a marked diminution 
over last year in the available surplus. Deliveries of Manitoba 
wheat have been particularly heavy, but the movement appears 
to have reached its peak. With the shortage of native supplies 
of soft varieties on the Continent, however, Danubian wheat 
has been in constant demand. Sales of wheat to the United 
Kingdom have been on a moderate scale, and millers are dis- 
inclined to follow the advance in prices. Yellow La Plata 
maize fell 8d. to 5s. 3d. per cental. 

Liverpool, provisions—During the month Danish bacon 
continued firm and in good demand; other cures were steady. 
The reduced prices of American Hams have created a better 
demand. The market in lard was quiet, but butter prices show 
a big reduction over last month and stocks in store have in- 
creased. Cheese remains steady with a little easing generally 
in price. In the canned goods section meats were firm at 
unchanged prices, and fruits a firm market with demand only 


moderate. 


Fishing 
Brixham.—Good landings were made by steam trawlers 
during September, catches in some cases making £180 per trip. 
Prices for prime fish were up to average. Demand for ray was 
good and prices have been generally higher. 
Penzance.—Landings by the Cornish long liners during 
August were again good, trips making from £145 down to £60. 
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Ray and skate have been in good demand, and prices have 
ruled high. Pilchard fishing continues to be practically negli- 

ible, apart from a few boats fishing for bait for the liners. 

one of the English curers are taking any fish for export to 
Italy, but two Italian firms are taking quantities, and the 
present price is 10s. per thousand fish. Business is difficult as 
the English merchants are unable to get payment for previous 
consignments. 

Scotland.—The bright prospects with which the herring 
fishing season in the North opened ended on a disappointing 
note, the one satisfactory feature being the better prices that 
prevailed throughout most of the season. The larger vessels 
are now proceeding into English waters. The line fishing 
round the coast has been rather irregular, and landings have 
met a brisk demand generally. 


Other Industries 


Paper-making and Printing.—Bristol reports that the 
employment position has been satisfactory, and shows an 
improvement compared with last year. 

There is little, if any, improvement in the Edinburgh 
aper-making trade, and although prices are being cut very 
eenly, orders are difficult to obtain. The printing trade, 

however, continues satisfactory, and prospects for the Autumn 
are viewed very hopefully. 


Timber.—Hull reports that importers still find the market 
firm. Shippers are not only maintaining their prices, but are 
asking for advances despite the fact that importers are not 
showing great interest as they are too occupied in dealing with 
the heavy arrivals now coming to hand. Agents are concen- 
trating on arranging sales for next year, for which prices show 
an increase on the present-day level. The 1937 basis price 
for South Finnish unsorted is about £12 f.o.b., and it is under- 
stood that a fair number of cargoes, mainly for the London 
market, have been fixed at this figure. 

Pitwood arrivals at oer in August amounted to only 
2,411 fathoms, compared with 4,800 loads and 1,479 fathoms 
in July. Other timber arrivals, including poles, sleepers, 
deals, etc., totalled 2,359 standards, compared with 940 stan 
in July and 2,100 standards a year ago. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 
From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


There has been some irregularity in trade but turnovers 
generally exceed those of August last year. Textiles, clothing 
and motor sales are lower, and engineering higher, than a year 
ago. Building continues active. The Stock Exchange is 
buoyant. July exports totalled £6-7 millions sterling and 
imports £8-6 millions, against £6-o0 and £6-6 millions last 
year. The increase in imports is due to a rush of shipments 
to ape the recent tariff amendments. 

e new season wool sales opened strongly. Wheat crops 
promise heavy yields. A cable received at the end of September 
states that crops and pastures are in a satisfactory condition 
except in the south-east section of Queensland, the northern 
wheat belt and the outer pastoral country in Western Australia. 
Butter production is increasing, and exports of surplus butter 
are slowly ding. 

The Federal Budget shows a surplus of £3} millions for 
last year. Estimates for the current a provide for remissions 


of taxation amounting to about £5} millions, leaving a small 
surplus. 


Canada 
From the Imperial Bank of Canada 
Despite deterioration owing to the drought, 
particularly in Western Canada, economic re has been 
maintained throughout the summer months. e various 


indices have recorded new high levels since 1930, and stand on 
the whole more than 10 per cent. higher than a year ago. The 
problem of relief and the care of livestock in the Western 
provinces is serious. The rise in the price of wheat to the 
dollar mark and the Government’s policy of free selling has 
reduced the carry over by nearly 95 million bushels, thus going 
far in solving the Government’s problem as a price guarantor. 
The milling industry has also become more active. 

Mineral production has been encouraged by the high price 
of gold and the export demand for base metals, and is now an 
important factor in reviving prosperity. Forestry operations 
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are at a new high point since the war, owing to the demands 
of the pulp and paper industry. Increased newsprint production 
and a small increase in the price is beginning to give the industry 
some margin of profit. Electric power output, and iron and 
steel, show a seasonal contraction. Trade figures show increases, 
particularly where the Empire pacts and the U.S. reciprocal 
treaty have had effect. Construction and capital goods industries 
are lagging, and some improvement in these directions now 
appears to be essential to the continuance of the broad recovery. 


India 


Bombay.—The cotton market has been quiet owing to 
uncertainty as to the size of the American crop. The new 
reduced estimate of September 8th sent prices up by Rs.15. 
Owing to poor demand for cloth local mills are only buying 
sparingly. Export demand for raw cotton is small, especially 
from the Continent. Drought has been causing anxiety, but 
recent rains have greatly improved crop prospects. The 
piecegoods trade has been dull, but the recent rains should cause 
a general improvement. The volume of business in yarns has 
been small, but the rains and the“ bullish ’’ Bureau report make 
the outlook brighter. A later cable states that the cotton 
market has been steady with lower prices. Piece-goods show 
an encouraging improvement, with prices steady, but forward 
business limited. e outlook is hopeful. 


Calcutta.—Business sentiment is brighter, and the low ebb 
of trade is regarded as seasonal. The monsoon is drawing to a 
close. Distress caused by floods up-country is still apparent. 
Raw jute was steady late in August, but the final crop forecast 
was above earlier figures and an easier tendency prevailed. 
Baled jute has continued steady, but lately a declining 
tendency has been apparent. The Hessians market opened 
strong, with interest mostly in next year’s deliveries, but the 
breakdown in the negotiations between Association and 
non-Association mills has since produced a weaker tendency. 
The shellac market started with a good demand, but later rates 
declined. Four more sales of tea by public auction have been 
held, but quality has been rather disappointing. Demand was 
better at the last two sales. 


Rangoon.— Towards the end of August there was some 
speculative activity in the rice market, following fluctuations 
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in Indian wheat. Prices remained fairly steady, though Indian 
demand is poor. Later prices recovered sharply in sympathy 
with wheat, but little business was done. Paddy continues 
steady with few sellers. The European timber market has 
been quiet owing to the holiday season, but the tone is satis- 
factory. In the Indian market there is no change, and prices 
remain low. Offtake in hardware has been r, but this is 
seasonal as cultivators are engaged in the fields. European 

uotations continue firm, and dealers are covering requirements 
or next season. 


Irish Free State 


The Exchequer returns for the period April ist to 
tember 12th, 1936, compared with last year, are given 
ow :— 





Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1935 ie oat 12,239,886 12,754,944 
1936 awe oid 12,674,141 12,464,923 
Difference ... — + 434,255 — 290,021 


The number of pigs bought this year by Irish bacon curers 
shows a substantial increase over last year. The yields of first and 
second hay crops, although variable, were better than expected, 
but the quality was inferior to that of last year. Wheat has been 
satisfactory, and has resisted the bad weather conditions better 
than either oats or barley. Flax, mangels and turnips, and 
—— are about average. Cattle and sheep are reported to 

healthy and in good condition. Fairs are well supplied, and 
the demand for horses continues. 

An oil refinery, with a capital of £2 millions, is expected 
to be functioning in from 12 to 18 months. Crude oil will be 
imported to the value of £500,000, as against present imports 
of petrol, etc., of £1,500,000. 


France 

The adverse visible trade balance for the first eight months 
of the year is Frs.6,121 millions, compared with Frs.3,783 
millions last year. 

Unemployment figures for September rath show that there 
are 411,421 unemployed on the register, as compared with 
377,185 at the same time last year. 
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The trade returns are summarised below :— 
First 8 months First 8 months 





























1935 1936 Difference 
Imports— Frs, mill. Frs, mill, Frs. mill. 
Foodstuffs ... oa i 4,113 4,678 + 565 
Raw Materials ic oo 7,525 8,526 + 1,001 
Manufactured Articles bit 2,378 2,363 — 415 
Total ia een 14,016 15,567 + 1,551 
Exports— 
Foodstuffs...  ... 0... 1,612 1,434 — 178 
Raw Materials oa ~ 2,790 2,646 — 144 
Manufactured Articles... 5,832 5,366 — 466 
Total dap ae 10,234 9,446 — 788 











Bordeaux.—The resin market is very firm with a strong 
demand, and prices are fully maintained. There is also a firmer 
tendency in the wine trade, with some enquiry for old wines. 
The vintage will take place at the end of the month. It is 
—— that the quantity will be below normal and the quality 
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Le Havre.—The cotton market was taken by surprise by 
the U.S. Agricultural Bureau forecast of 11,121,000 bales, pub- 
lished on September 8th, which is 1,360,000 bales less than the 
official estimate published a month previously. This sent prices 
in the “‘ futures” market up to Frs.10 above earlier quotations. 
Recently crop prospects have improved with better weather 
conditions, and private estimates are for a final yield of 11° 
million bales. Although demand from the mills is restricted, 
stocks at Le Havre have fallen from 127,000 bales to 112,000 
bales, but the new crop is now beginning to arrive. 

Coffee prices have moved within narrow limits with a 
downward tendency. Only reduced quantities have arrived and 
these have been easily absorbed by the interior. Stocks 
awaiting clearance are now 1,008,000 bags, compared with 
1,038,000 bags four weeks ago. 

Lille—During the month the situation in the textile 
industry has deteriorated. Strikes again broke out and factories 
were occupied by the workers. Consequently the market has 
been very bad, with business purely nominal. A successful 
agreement was, however, reached on ) Rem se 18th, and work 
has been resumed. Cotton prices remain firm with an upward 
tendency. The flax market is quiet, with prices firm and 
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era to rise. Negotiations for purchases of Russian flax are 
being held back by the uncertainty of future price movements. 

Roubaix.—There has been a satisfactory turnover in tops, 
but though prices have risen slightly, they were in mid- 
September 1o per cent. below world values. It remains to 
be seen how the recent monetary changes affect the position. 
All sections were then active except combers, who were in some 
cases short of raw material. is comparative prosperity 
was due to the rush of customers to get their goods before the 
forty-hour week was put into operation with the consequent 
decrease in prices. Unemployment figures are better than for 
several months. Stocks of tops in the combing mills amount to 
kilos 12,212,000, which is kilos 500,000 less than a month ago, 
= 2,500,000 less than a year ago. They are still above 
normal. 


Belgium 

Antwerp.—Business in the produce markets has improved 
and various prices have risen. Stocks are sufficient, however, 
to*cover the needs of the market for some time ahead, and 
buyers are hesitating to enter into contracts at the new prices. 
More recently transactions have been more numerous. The 
wool market has been quiet. The tendency, however, is good 
with a slight increase in prices. The Stock Exchange is showing 
signs of a revival, and various colonial, coal and steel shares 
have improved. Government bonds remain firm. 


Brussels —The iron and steel trade is satisfactory, but the 
recent increase in prices has produced a certain inactivity in the 
export trade. Home demand shows no sign of diminishing, 
and order books are full for several months. 

Demand for house coal has ——_w production, and 
delays of from two to three months are being asked for delivery 
of certain sizes. Orders from French sources continue to 
expand. The market for industrial coal is equally satisfactory, 
and prices higher than the minimums fixed by the Office 
National des Charbons are being obtained. 


Germany 


The situation continues favourable, and there is no si 
of the usual autumn decline. Unemployment was reduced in 
August from 1,170,000 to 1,098,000, or to below the pre- 
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depression record of 1929. Several branches of industry show 
a considerable shortage of skilled labour, with consequent delays 
in completing orders. Nevertheless, Herr Hitler made it clear 
at the Niirnberg party meeting that the present wage level 
would be maintained. He also proclaimed that Germany will 
continue to resign herself to the continuance of the present 
low level of foreign trade, and that independent production of 
“ ersatz’ raw materials by scientific methods will be encour- 
aged. An eventual rise of production costs will be dealt with 
by authoritative regulations. 

It is proposed that re-armament shall not be financed by 
public loans. Instead, although the trade revival is making the 
revenue more buoyant, taxes will be raised and not lowered. 
The corporation income tax will be raised from 20 per cent. to 
30 per cent., beginning with the financial year 1937-38, with a 
transition rate of 25 per cent. for the present year. In practice, 
payments on account due on September roth and December 
roth will be taxed at the 30 per cent. level. The new tax is 
aimed at rearmament profits, and is expected to bring in 
Rm.500 millions more than last year’s estimate of Rm.1,000 
millions. It is duplicated by the taxation of the income of 
shareholders under the personal income tax. For 1935-36 the 
total revenue amounted to Rm.9,650 millions, and an increase 
of Rm.2,000 millions is estimated for 1937-38. 

The export surplus for August was somewhat greater at 
Rm.63 millions, due to a rise in exports, imports being unaltered. 


Holland 


There has recently been an improvement in several of 
the European undertakings in the Dutch East Indies, and the 
budget for that sai | suggests that it may prove possible 
to avoid any increase in debt during 1937. The budget estimates 
for Holland itself for 1937 forecast revenue at F1.610 millions 
compared with Fl.599 millions in 1936. Expenditure is 
estimated at F1.658 millions, compared with Fl.711 millions 
in 1936. These estimates exclude certain taxes which were only 
imposed for a specific period, and which Parliament will 
certainly agree to prolong. Thus the net deficit may be only 
a millions. It is proposed to meet this deficit by economies 
and not by the imposition of fresh taxation. There has been a 
continued improvement in the Government’s credit during 
the course of the year, and prices on the bond market are 
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definitely higher. The following table shows the trade returns 
for the year to date :— 


Imports. Exports. 
1935 1936 1935 1936 
In millions of guilders. 

January ... i es 76 79 55 
February... ... — ... 70 74 51 50 
March... set ce 80 79 54 55 
SPRL BET 81 50 57 
ge RO te 78 76 58 53 
June Aol tno om. 73 77 51 53 
SE OO a0 ae Soa 76 80 54 60 
August ... 76 62 61 63 


These results suggest that a certain degree of stability 
has been achieved. A number of industrial undertakings have 
recently reported an improvement, shipbuilders have more 
orders on hand, and the textile industry has increased its 
sales both at home and in the Dutch East Indies. Unemploy- 
ment remains unchanged. There is no sign of any increase, 
but retrenchment, rationalisation and the increase in the 
population are preventing an improvement. Wholesale prices 
remain steady at about 62 per cent. of their 1926-30 level. 


Norway 


The trade returns for August and for the first eight 
months are summarised below :— 


Aug., July, Aug., 8 months, 8 months, 
1936. 


1935. 1936, 1935. 1936. 
Kr. mill, Kr. mill. Kr. mill. Kr. mill. Kr. mill. 
Imports... - 63°6 65-1 74-4 510-0 569-6 
Exports... ee | | 61-5 51-8 371-9 414-9 
Import Surplus ... 12-5 13-6 22-6 138-1 154-7 


Owing to the laying up of a number of large tankers, 
there was an lemntas af about 25,000 tons d.w. in the idle 
tonnage at the end of August, while the number of idle vessels 
was reduced by 7. This amounts to 4-8 per cent. of Norway's 
foreign-going merchant fleet compared with 4-4 per cent. a 
month earlier. 

The following table gives the July index number of 
industrial production (first half of 1933 = 100). 


Home Export All 
Industries. Industries. Industries. 
Year. June. July. June. July. June. July. 
1934 aes ino sag” «ee 98 109 98 lll 98 
1935 ait hei —— 96 107 8&3 117 91 


1936 Poe pes -» 126 108 122 107 124 107 
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The decline in the July figure of 17 points is due to the 
holiday season, which caused a falling off of 26 points last 
summer. The general index of cost of living was 154 at August 
15th compared with 155 at July r5th (July, 1914 = 100). 

e wholesale index at September 15th was 136 compared with 
134 a month ago. 

Negotiations in the paper and wood-pulp industry resulted 
in a two-years’ agreement from August 15th, under which 
wages were raised by pe | more = 5 per cent., subject 
to adjustment in the event of any serious change in prices. 

A modus vivendi clearing agreement with Italy was 
signed on August 26th, to be effective as from July 15th last, 
until March 31st, 1937. It is subject, however, to Italian 
import quotas based upon Norwegian purchases in Italy. 
Old debts from the sanctions period will be paid off by setting 
aside 10 per cent. of the amounts paid into the clearing by 
Norwegian importers. 

Agreement has been reached between the British and 
Norwegian Governments concerning the forthcoming whali 
season, which is to be limited to the period from December 8 
to March 7th, or 89 days against 105 days last year. Last year 
the total catch was limited by quotas, but this year the limits 
are to apply to the number of whaling boats. According to size, 
each floating factory is permitted to have from five to seven 
whaling boats. This is a defeat for the Norwegian interests, 
which aim at preventing over-expansion of the industry and 
consequent extinction of the whales. It remains to be seen 
what is the effect of the agreement. 


Sweden 


The timber market has shown increased activity in view 
of the demand for autumn shipments. The price-level is firm 
owing to the end of season scarcity, but as cient timber will 
be available for next year the present price increase is probably 
only temporary. This year up to the middle of September 
750,000 standards have found a market. 

Orders for paper pulp are confined to shipments in 1937, 
there being very little left unsold for delivery this year. Some 
mills have sold their estimated output for 1937. Naturally 

rices are firm, and mechanical pulp prices are also tightening. 
e paper market is firmer and rnills in the Northern Counties 
are well supplied with orders. There has been no appreciable 
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change in the export market for kraft paper, but the supply of 
orders is about three times as great as in the first six months 
of 1935." A price rise is imminent. The sulphite paper 
situation is practically unchanged. 

-_ Iron foundries are now working nearly at full capacity. 
The price of a number of products has gone up, including thin 
plates and galvanised sheets, and the present upward tendency 
is expected to last at least another six months. 


Denmark 


Import restrictions are encouraging Danish industry and 
the patdinction index for July was 133 (1931 = 100), or 11 points 
igher than a year ago. Industrial exports for the half year are 
ued at Kr.147 millions against Kr.142 millions last year. 
is increase would have been bigger had it not been for the 
interruption of exports to Spain and Italy and the effects of 
Germany’s export subvention and clearing arrangements. 
A 3 per cent. State loan of Kr.60 millions falling due on 
tember 15th has been prolonged for two years. Kr.12°5 
illions of the share capital of the Danske Landmandsbank, 
owned by the State, has been successfully offered to the public. 
Various minor share emissions have also taken place. 

The foreign exchange assets of the National Bank totalled 
on September 8th Kr.22-8 qo any Kr.23-2 millions 
at the end of August, and Kr.29-1 millions at the end of July. 
This contraction is mainly in the National Bank’s balances at 
the German Reichsbank, and arises from the fact that the new 
supplementary licences granted by the Danish authorities for 
the importation of goods from Germany provide that the gcods 
should be paid for in advance and imported without delay. The 
foreign exchange liabilities of the National Bank to foreign 
houses totalled Kr.33-5 millions on September 8th, against 
Kr.29-1 millions at the end of August and Kr.29-9 millions at 
the end of July, while during August the National Bank’s foreign 
exchange liabilities to home banks were reduced from Kr.21-8 
to Kr.19°2 millions. 

The July figures of foreign ex e holdings of the 
joint-stock banks show an improvement of about Kr.16 millions. 

otal advances of Danish banks (excluding the National Bank) 
amounted in July to Kr.1,985 millions against Kr.1,856 millions 
a year ago, and deposits totalled Kr.2,104 millions against 
Kr.2,069 millions last year. 
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The trade returns for August are summarised below :— 


Aug., 1935. Aug., 1936. 


Imports is “saad? aa Te 117-3 
Exports — ‘nk ee 111-3 121-9 
Export Surplus we wi 10-9 4-6 


As a result of negotiations between the two Governments, 
Germany has agreed to buy from Denmark agricultural produce 
in excess of the basic quota laid down in the Danish-German 
Trade Agreement. In return the Danish Government will buy 
600,000 to 800,000 tons of German coal. Delivery is to be 
deferred until it becomes practicable, having regard to out- 
standing coal contracts, but in order to ease the foreign exchange 

ition, the Danish Government is to pay for the coal at once. 

is arrangement has been criticised in Denmark on the 
ground that the Anglo-Danish Trade Agreement binds Denmark 
to buy 80 per cent. of her total coal consumption from Great 
Britain, and so Denmark will be unable to take delivery of the 
German coal for a considerable time ahead. 

During August the import price index rose by one point 
to 136, and the export index by nine points to 155. ese 
movements were relatively in favour of onuads The general 
price-index rose from 127 to 129 against 123 a year ago. 


Switzerland 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Exports for August totalled Frs.68-o millions and imports 
Frs.87-9 millions, compared with Frs.59-2 millions and 
Frs.g6-0 millions for August last year. In spite of restrictions 
the trade figures continue to improve. Increased activity is 
reported in the watch-making, metal, aluminium and shoe 
industries. 

The money market continues easy. The National Bank’s 
reserves have increased by Frs.359 millions since November, 
1935. The official discount rate was reduced on September gth 
from 2} to 2 per cent., and the rate of advances on securities 
from 3} to 3 per cent. The subscription lists for the new 
3 per cent. National Defence Loan of Frs.225 millions opened 
on September 21st. The gilt-edged market has remained firm. 
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Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 
Business in the International Zone of Tangier and 
throughout the Spanish Protectorate continues largely at a 
standstill, but in the French Protectorate the improvement in 
conditions reported last month has been fairly well maintained. 
There have been good deliveries of fy by producers or 
advantage of current high prices. The demand for import 
is better. Stocks are large, and some advance is reported 
in Manchester and Japanese prices. Cereals, other than wheat, 
have yielded nearly up to average, and in the South money has 
at normally, but in apncaggy Soe mg fe position is less 
satisfactory owing to poor crops. Barley and maize are in good 
demand from France and Tunisia. Germany is said to be in 
the market for about Frs.6 millions worth of Moroccan vege- 
table fibre. To meet the local shortage, the French Government 
has so far arranged to import 27,500 tons of hard wheat out 


of the 50,000 tons considered ne ; 
The trade returns for the first year are as follows -— 
1935. 1936. 
Jan.—June. Jan—June. — 

Tons. Frs. mill. Tons. Frs. mill. 

Imports ve wee 422,000 587 402,700 546-7 

ve wee (1,083,100 339-7 1,003,300 338-8 

Customs Duties eee _ 54-2 — 46-4 


It is announced from Paris that General Nogues has been 
appointed Resident General and Commander-in-Chief of the 
rench Protectorate. 


The United States 


Recovery continues to make further Sie es and apart 
from agriculture the revival is very general. Steel production 
has risen to a new high record of 73-5 per cent. of capacity, 
and a shortage of raw steel is reported. The expansion in 
car-loadings on the railways is also reaching the point where 
there may eventually be a car shortage, while there is also 
evidence of a housing shortage. Hence one way and another 
the country is ene to need a fair amount of re-equipment, 
and this augurs well for the capital goods industries. The 
drought broke during August, but the rains fell too late in many 
arts of the country. Agricultural production is likely to be 
ittle better than that of 1934, which was the year of the bad 
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drought, but farmers will fare better financially this year than 
in 1934 as prices are considerably higher. Grain prices remain 
igh, with wheat and maize well in excess of $1 per bushel. 
e early September official cotton crop estimate of 1 1,121,000 
bales was about 800,000 bales less than had been expected, and 
yore | the damage caused by the drought in the Western 
art of the cotton belt was greater than had been realised. 
ices rose by nearly 50 cents per lb. on the issue of this estimate. 


South America 


From the Bank of London and South America Limited 


Argentina.—Trade returns for the first eight months of the 
year show that exports of cereals and linseed have contracted, 
and exports of meat and hides have expanded. Raw wool 
a were less in volume but more in value than last year. 

e report of the Mini of Finance for the year 1935 refers 
to the present system of exchange control by prior import 
permits and claims that this is a satisfactory method so long as 
international trade remains obstructed by quotas, etc. Imports 
from countries with which Argentina has signed trade agree- 
ments increased between 1934 and 1935 by 48 per cent. 

Chile—Imports for the first seven months total 200-7 
million o- against 168-5 ~— for the same period 
in 1935. Exports total 336-5 million pesos against 7 
million pesos. A feature is the growth of imports y a 
Germany from 28 million pesos to 57-6 million pesos. 


Japan 


A cabled report at the end of September states there has 
been no essential change in the general situation. Various 
factors, however, point to a further improvement. Thus 
the wholesale price-index rose to the highest level it has 
been since January, 1930. The security index has recovered 
and now stands higher than before the recent military insur- 
rection. Production of cotton yarn has decreased, but this is 
offset by an increase in the output of rayon. The August 
returns for new capital issues, bank clearings, and car loadings 
are all above the figures both for July last and for August, 1935- 
The agricultural situation is favourable. Typhoons have caused 
less than their usual damage, and accordingly the outlook for 
the rice crops may be regarded as distinctly promising. 
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Statistics 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department 
_ Note | Govt. | Qther | Other | Silver Fiduciary | aie. 
Circulation. | Debt. | securities, | Securities.| Coin. Issue. 
am. | irs | fa | its | = | oo | fe 


11-0 | 240-9 | 193 | 3.g | 275-0 | 120-8 
11-0 | 249-9 | 105 | 3.6 | 275-0 | 171-8 


” ” 1932 | 360-5 

” 1933 | 367-1 
” » 1934 | 378-8 
” ” 1935 | 381-4 
” ” 1936 | 406-5 


End March, 1931 | 357-1 | 


11-0 | 246-7 | 0-2 | 9.) | 260-0 || 192-5 
11-0 | 246-5 | 15 | 4.9 | 260-0 || 200-6 





11-0 248-2 0-4 0-4 260-0 246-8 
11-0 248-2 0-5 0-3 260-0 247-6 


Sept. 16, 1936| 444-9 


Sept. 23, = 445-1 


Banking Department 




















| 

| 

| 1-0 | 245-4 | O12 | 3.5 | 260-0 || 191-2 
| 

| 











} | 


| public | Bankers’ | Other || Govt. |Discounts) Other i geese 
| Deposits. | Deposits. Deposits. || Secur | ee ee ae 








End March, 1931 | {7-2 | $88 | %4-7 | %0°3 | S46 | S5°7 | fa-3 | ade 
, 1932] 27-2 | 54-6 | 34-4 | 35-7 | 11-7 | 51-1 | 35-9 | 30-9 
"3933 21-2 | 92-8 | 35-0 || 57-7 | 11-8 | 17-2 | 80-6 | 54-0 

 3934| 17-5 | 945 | 36-9 || 77-2} 5-6 | 11-0 | 73-4 | 49-2 

. 3935} 20-2 | 96-6 | 41-2 | 87-6 | 5-6] 1-4 | 71-7 | 45-3 

. , 3936} 18-0 | 836 | 37-0 | 80-3} 5-0 | 16-7 | 54-9. || 39-6 




















| 
Sept. 16, 1936 | 14-8 | 102-2 | 38-7 | 81-6 | 9-2 | 20-1 | 63-1 | 40-5 
Sept. 23, 1936| 10-4 | 108-0 | 38-8 || 83-7 | 7-9 | 20-3 | 63-6 || 40-5 























LONDON CLEARING BANKS (monthly averages) 





| Balances Cail ; Invest- 
Deposits. P—* Cash. | and Money, | Bills. ments, | Advances. 
tees, etc. Cheques. 














£ mn. £ mn. £ ma. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
March, 1931 | 1,763-9 | 121-5 | 184-0 | 43-5 | 114-1 | 240-4 S$ll-1 | 936-1 
~ 1932 | 1,676-4 98-7 | 174-0 | 43-4 | 112-5 | 216-8 | 281-9 | 902-1 
v 1933 | 1,925-2 95-8 | 207-0 | 40-1 | 108-7 | 348-1 | 510-2 | 766-2 
” 1934 | 1,830-6| 112-8 | 218-9 | 43-5 | 120-4 | 202-1 | 547-1 | 753-0 
1 1935 | 1,923-3 | 117-7 | 214-0 | 43-6 | 133-4 | 207-0 | 614-4 | 766-8 
~» 1936*} 2,108-3 | 105-2 | 216-7 | 53-8 | 162-4 | 252-0 | 635-1 | 849-2 





July, 1936* | 2,243-6 | 101-3 | 224-9 | 54-9 | 158-4 | 348-5 | 638-8 | 879-9 
Aug., 1936* | 2,245-9 | 103-6 | 233-3 | 52-0 | 163-0 | 345-2 | 641-0 | 872-1 


* Includes the District Bank. 
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LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS 





















































Town Metropolitan Country Total. 
Clearing. Clearing. Clearing. 
1930 ... | 38788 412 $5ei | | 45,558 
1931 ... - | 31,816 1,668 2,752 36,236 
1932 ... . | 27,834 1,610 2,668 32,112 
a 2. ac 27,715 1,657 2,766 32,138 
ia oe el 1,760 2,984 35,484 
i te ee a 2 1,887 3,229 37,560 
1935 to Sept.25 ... ..| 2370 | 1373 | 2342 27,419 
1936 to Sept.23 ... ...| 24,385 1464 | 2,538 28,387 
1935, Sept. (4 weeks) a | 2,185 126 | 235 2,546 
1936, Sept. (4weeks) ...| 2,580 134 | 252 2,966 
BANKERS’ PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS 
Mar., | Mar., Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | July, | Aug., 
1929. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1936. | 1936. 
ae ee SK ee eee) ee ee 
Birmingham... ... Sire | “go | *o7 | is | oe 10-7 | 159 air 
Bradford... 3 «. | 59 | 3:4) 33) 42] 38) 47 | 40) 3-7 
Bristol  ... «| 53 | 49] 50| 54] 49] 5-5 | 58] 49 
Hull... .. ..| 40] 30| 32] 32] 32] 34/1 38] 3-3 
Leeds we owe | 44 | 38] 881 44) 43] 3-9 | 46 | 3-5 
Leicester. 9. | 36) $1) S1) $3] 28] 3-1 | 35 | 2-6 
Liverpool ... ... | 34°2 | 25-6 | 25-6 | 26-8 | 25-8 | 27-5 | 29-6 | 24-4 
Manchester... ... | 58-0 | 42-5 | 42-1 | 46-1 | 42-8 | 44-9 | 44-9 | 41-3 
Newcastle-on-Tyne...| 6°5 | 5:°7| 65 | 69] 5:5 oT | 6-0 | 5-5 
Nottingham... .../ 28/ 1:9] 1:9| 20] 20/ 21] 25/| 20 
Sheffield ... | 46) 33 | 35) 56) 3:4 +3 | 46] 43 
a2 | 106-2 107-7 | 117-2 | 108-1 | 115-8 123-2 105-1 
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LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 










































































Lonpor. New Yorn, 
rensury Bi | 
Bank _ en 3 Months’ | Short > | Call | Accept 
Rate, Tender! Market Bank Bills.| Loans. || discount; Money. | ances. 
Rate. Rate. Rate. 
Per Per Per Per cent. | Per Per cent. 
End March, 1931 | "3. "| Si | 2-2 | 24-2h | 22h | 2 We | o 
0 » 1932 | 3b | 2% lj 24-24 2-3 3 2t 2 
~ - 1933 2 H we) $ 4-1 3t 3 * 
~ “ 1934 2 H i +e ri ly 1 
_ » 1935 / 2 + tH | wt 1 ly 1 ad 
mo » 193) 2 yy 4 Hos +1 ly i vs 
Aug. 19th, 1936 | 2 # ; | }-1 lk 1 we 
Sept. 23rd, 1936 | 2 iH ; | ce | lt 1 4 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
_— Mint 1934. 1935. 1936. 
— Parity 
Sept. 26. Sept. 25. Sept. 2. | Sept. 9. | Sept. 16. | Sept. 23. 
New York— 
f*) spet pee $4- 866 ae. Fa Pe oon on ste oot ioe 
mon om» im. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Montreal we $4- 866 4-81} +9 5-033 5- 5-053 5-064 
(a) Spot... | Fr.124-21 || 74§ 7444 165 } 76H 
& 3 months — 9c, pm, Fr.1$ dis. | Fr.2 dis.| Fr.4$ dis.|Fr.4,%dis.| Fr.7 dis. 
(a) Official... | Mk.20-43 || 12-334 12-234 | 12-51 12-58 | 12-58 | 12-62 
(b) Registered ; " ’ - 7 : 
Marks _ 404% dis.| 52% dis. | 453% dis.) 454% dis.) 46% dis. | 444% dis. 
| FL 12-11 | 7°26 7-293 “41 | 7-463] 7°46 -494 
— a = 4% all 29-14 i a 29-97 tg 
eee ° 1, » 
Zurich . | Fr. 25°224 15-07} rs 1584 15- eA 15- 
Stockholm . | Kr. 18-16 19-40 19-394 19-39} 19-394 19-394 19-39 
Madrid .. | Ptas.25-223 36 364, 41}* 584° 55* Nom. 
Vienna... .. | Sch.34-58} 264* 26 26 26 264 264 
Prague... «| Kr.197-10 || 117}§ 1195 121H# 122,5; 12% 122$ 
Buenos Aires— 
(a) Export... | Pes. to £1 15 15 15 15 15 
(6) Import . Pes, to £1 17°14 17°03 17-02 17-00 17-00 17-00 
(c) Free . Pes, to £1 19-01 18-05 17-70 17-73 17-76 17-75 
ip Omeal..| —& | 4nd dad. aya. | 44d. | 49d. | 440. 
a ove le 
(b) Free... —d, ’ Quid. | 218d. | obad. | 248d. 
Valparaiso Pes. 40 48-50t 119)* 1314* 131}/\* 131}\* 1314/* 
Bombay 18d. 187d. 1 me 18}d. | 18d. | 1 
Hong Kong —d. 19$d. Aid. 14 1448d. | 14444. | 14)d. 
Kobe ... 24-574. 1/2% 1 1/25 1/2y5 1/2e5 1 
Shanghai “| —d, 174d. 183d. 143d. 144d. 144d. 143d. 
Gold price ...| per oz. 141s. 3d. | 141s. 1d. | 138s. 3d.| 137s. 5$d.| 137s. 64d./ 137s. 24d. 
Silver price per oz. 22,4d. 293d. 19d. | 194d. 194d. 19d. 

















* Nominal. t Official Rate. || Revalued on January Ist, 1935; export rate. 
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PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








(Exchequer Share)... 


Other Tax Revenue ... 








Total Tax Revenue 


Miscellaneous Receipts 


Receipts from Sundry Loans 


Post Office 











Total Non-Tax Revenue 


Total Ordinary Revenue 








Total Self-balancing Revenue... 
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National Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ireland 
Other Cons. Fund Services 


EXPENDITURE— 











Payments to U.S. Govt. 


(As per contra) 


Sinking Fund... 














Total Ordinary Expenditure ... 
Self-balancing Expenditure 
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PRODUCTION 

Coal. Pig-Iron. | Steel. 

Total 1913 oa ae "er" 4 30,260 | acy ae 
» ©1925 ie 243-2 6,262 7,385 
» 1929 a ae 257-9 7,589 9,636 
» 1930 ~~ -— om 243-9 6,192 | 7,326 
» 1931 ~ ow 219-5 3,773 5,203 
» 1932 ae) ae 208-7 3,574 5,261 
» 1933 — - | to 207-1 4,136 7,024 
» 1934 a 221-0 5,969 8,850 
= eve _cee__—nse | 222-9 6426 Ss 9,842 
Total to August,1935 ... =... 145-4 4,264 6,364 
Total to August, 1936... —... | 149-9 5,050 7,597 











BOARD OF TRADE PRODUCTION INDEX NUMBER 

















(1930 = 100) 

Complete Year. 1935. 1936. 
bow i. es | | ary a 
1934. | 1935. Bed Qe} ded Oe. 4th Qr.| 1st Qr.| 2nd Qr. 
EL a rade — Wilde ites 
Mines and Quarries ... ... | 90-8] 91-7| 87-3| 85-8| 98-1) 100-5/ 68-4 
Iron and Steel... se. -.- | 115*7 | 125-6 | 123-2 | 124-2 | 133-3 | 146-2 | 149-5 
Non-Ferrous Metals ... .-. | 122+7 | 137-3 | 138-4 | 136-6 | 132-1 | 14-8 | 140-9 


Engineering and Shipbuilding | 94-0 | 104-8 | 103-5 | 102-2 | 108-0 | 115-5 | 120-3 
Building Materials and Building | 155-4 | 147-0 | 148-5 | 153-5 | 150-2 | 148-8 | 157-2 














Textiles 9s. 0 vcs ws | 113-3 | 118-9 | 116-7 | 113-3 | 126-5 | 126-9 | 124-8 
Chemicals, Oils, etc... ... | 104-6 | 110-6 | 107-5 | 107-7 | 119-0 | 115-5 | 112-5 
Leather and Boots and Shoes | 104-5 | 116-0 | 115-2 | 109-7 | 122-1 | 126-7 | 121-4 
Food, Drink and Tobacco ... | 102-3 | 107-6 | 108-6 | 109-2 | 113-9 | 106-9 | 118-4 
Total®... ee vee ene | 1061 | 113-5 | 111-5 | 110-7 | 120-7 | 123-0 | 123-6 























* Includes paper and printing, gas and electricity, rubber, cement and tiles. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
(a) Percentage of Insured Workers 
| otal 
Date. | 1929. | 1930, | 1931. | 1932 | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936 
End of— | cae | % Siig 
anuary | 12-3 | 12-4 | 21-5 | 22-4 | 23-1 | 18-6 | 17-6 | 16-3 
ebruary | 12-1 | 12-9 | 21-7 | 22-0 | 22-8 | 181 | 17-5 | 15-4 
March 10-0 | 13-7 | 21-5 | 20-8 | 21-9 | 17-2 | 16-4 | 14-4 
April 9-8 | 14-2 | 20-9 | 21-4 | 21-3 | 16-6 | 15-6 | 13-8 
y | 97 | 15-0 | 20-8 | 22-1 | 20-4 | 16-2 | 15-5 | 13-0 
es | 96 | 15-4 | 21-2 | 22-2 | 19-4 | 16-4 | 15-4 | 13-1 
uly | 97 | 16-7 | 22-0 | 22-8 | 19-5 | 16-7 | 15-3 7 
August 9-9 | 17-1 | 22-0 | 23-0 | 191 | 16-5 | 14-9 | 123 
September} 10-0 | 17-6 | 226 | 22-8 | 18-4 | 161 | 15-0 
October | 10-3 | 18-7 | 21-9 | 21-9 | 18-1 | 163 | 14-6 
November | 10-9 | 19-1 | 21-4 | 22-2 | 17-9 | 16-3 | 146 
December | 11-0 | 2-2 | 2-9 | 2-7 | 17-5 | 16-0 | 142 
I | I 








(b) Actual Numbers Unemployed (in thousands) 





’ 


Aug., | Mar., | July, | Aug., 
1935, | 1936. | 1936. | 1936, 


fs Mar., | Mar., | Mar., 
1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 








Number of Insured 7a 
Persons unem- | 


loyed— } 
Wholly unemployed | 2,129 | 2,205 | 1,814| 1,727 | 1,522 | 1,551 | 1,285 | 1,288 
| 
Temporarily stopped | 427/ 511/ 317/ 324/ 345/ 240; 302/ 250 
Normally in casual 
employment ...| 104/ 105 94 92 83 88| 73 74 


Total... ... «| 2,660| 2,821 | 2,205| 2,143| 1,950| 1,879| 1,660| 1,612 


























RAILWAY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 











Four weeks ended Aggregate for 38 weeks 
Sept. 22, 1935. Sept. 20, 1936. 1935. 1936. 
Pas- Pas- | Pas- Pes | 
sengers. Goods. sengers, | Goods. sengers. Goods. sengers. | Goods. 





£mn, | £mn, | £mn, | Ema. | Ema, | £m. | £mn, | £ ma. 








Great Western ~ 1-0 1-1 1-0 1-2 8-1 10-5 8-2 | 10-9 
London & North 

Eastern* ... ooo | 0G 2-1 1-5 2-2 | 12-4 | 19-9 | 12-6 | 20-8 
London Midland & 

Scottish ... ooo | O98 2-8 2-3 2-9 | 19°0 | 25-5 | 19-4 | 26-9 
Southern... — 0-4 1-5 0-4 | 11-9 3-4 | 12-0 3°5 
Total... i aot ae 6-4 6-3 | 67 | 51-4 | 59-3 | 522 | 62-1 




















| 


7 ES Sy a ee ee ee ee Sy ee 
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RETAIL TRADE 
(from the Board of Trade Journal) 


Change in value since same date in previous year 











| August, August, | August, | July, | August, 
1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1936. 
By CATEGORIES: Great Britain % % % | % | % 

Total 2. ose eee eee | HOD | + 4B 1 + 47 + 5B | + 7-4 

Food and Perishables... ...| —2°0 | +46 | +71 [+94 | +88 
Other Merchandise of which 

Piece-goods* ... ... 3 «..| —O5 | —3-2 | —47 | -—56 | —1-6 

(i) Household Goods www | + 58 | + S51 | — 70 (+ 29 | + 3-5 

(i) Dress Materials... ...| —0-8 | —91 | —2-9 | —12-1 | —6-3 

Women’s Weart .. ...| +24 | +60 | —O7 | + 1:2 | +91 


(i) Fashion Departments ...| + 1:7 | + 9-4 | +1-7 | + 1:1 | +129 
(ii) Girls’ and Children’s Wear | + 4-2 | +12-2 | —4-0 | + 6-5 | +15-5 























(iii) Fancy Drapery... ... (| + 1:9 | + 27 |—10 |4 1:3 | + 41 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear... | $+11-7 | 4+ 2-8 | + 5-7 | —7-9 | —5-0 
BootsandShoes  ... | $22 | +57 | +48 | + 43 | +103 
Furnishing Departments ...| + 4-2 | +12-2 | + 1-2 | +111 | + 7-4 
Hardware ws ww, we | FING | + 35 | +21 | +61 | 41-3 
Fancy Goods ... we | $29 1 +24 1 +76 | +49 | 4+ 27 
Sportsand Travel ... «| +17 | +44 |—30 | -08 | —3-9 
Miscellaneous and Unallocated | — 6-5 | + 5-0 | — 3-4 | +133 | +18-1 
By AREAS— 
All Categories— 
Scotland 2. ee | SDL | +49 | + 52 | + 57 | + 35-9 
Wales and North of England | — 1-1 | + 45 | + 5-3 | +62 | +76 
South of England .. .../+ 08 | +43 |+69 (+69 | +79 
London, Central & WestEnd | + 2-3 | +54 |—25 |+1:8 | +48 
London, Suburban... —... | + 1-4 | +63 | + 5-8 | +76 | +10-4 





* Including some goods which cannot be allocated to sub-headings, 
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Iaaports. Exports, 
ma Food. |p R2%,,| factured | Total. | Food. |g, tactured | Tota, 
Materials.| Goods. | =e Goods. 
Monthly Average— mn. mn. mn. £ mn, mn. mn. 
1925 . irs 4 “6 iio 4-6 "0 6m ra 
1929 44-6 | 28-3 | 27-9 |101-°7 4-6 6°6 47-8 | 60-8 
1930 39-6 | 20-9 | 25-6 | 87-0 4-0 5-3 36°7 | 47-6 
1931 34-7 | 14-4 21-8 | 71°8 3-0 3-9 24-3 | 32-6 
1932 31-1 | 13-7 | 13-1 | 58°5 2-7 3-6 2370 | W-4 
1933 28-3 | 15-0 | 12-6 | 56°3 2-4 3-8 23-4 | 3-6 
1934 28-9 | 17-5 | 14-3 | 61-0 2°5 4-0 25°4 | 33-0 
1935 29-7 | 17-7 | 15°4 | 63-1 2°6 4-4 27-4 | 35°5 
Aug., 1935 27-0 | 16-0 | 15-7 | 59-1 | 25 | 41 | a7-2| 34-9 
Aug., 1936 29-0 | 18-8 | 17-8 | 66-1 | 2-8 | 4-0 | 27-5 | 35-3 
SOME LEADING IMPORTS 
| 
Iron Ore | Hides, tron and 
Raw Raw 
=m Wheat, | ont | coma. | Wool. |“De| Pape | ee i 
ale” ea. factures, 
( (thous. 
Monthly Average— | “aesy | Sons)” |‘100tbe} | 1001be)| ewes) | ‘soma)” | 100 be} | “sonap 
1925 8,071 | 373 1,578 155 103 163 227 
1929 9,314 480 1 678 98 137 330 235 
1930 8,731 | 363 1,011 | 652 108 128 326 243 
1931 9,952 | 185 98S | 707 106 122 237 237 
1932 8,803 | 159 1,048 | 765 105 153 176 133 
1933 9,366 | 234 1,169 | 793 120 162 189 81 
1934 8,552 | 392 1,052 | 657 116 187 395 114 
1935 8,435 | 415 1,057 | 720 141 185 325 96 
Aug., 1935 ... 7,041 | 403 618 | 391 128 193 363 74 
Aug., 1936 ... 7,483 | 630 | 1,145| 334 168 196 89 142 
SOME LEADING EXPORTS 
Iron | Machin-| Cotton | Soto | wy, w. 
Coal. | and | Mery. | Yarns. | 2i°t | Tiesues. | Tissues. | ‘Carne 
(thous. | (thous. | (thous. ‘mill. ( ( (thous. 
Monthly Average— tons) tons) tons) x) yds.) (number) 
1925. . = 3ll 43 1l-3 70 11,015 Io 1,41 
1929 5 365 47 11-8 306 9,016 | 3,490; 1,991 
1930 4,573 | 263 40 ll-l 201 6,587 1,602 
1931 3,563 | 165 27 11-4 143 4,694 | 2,479 1,429 
1932 3,242 | 157 25 13-9 183 4,461 2,246 
1933 3,256 | 160 23 15-8 169 5,110 | 2,741 | 2,821 
1934 3,305 | 188 28 10-9 166 5,745 | 2,772 | 2,904 
1935 3,226 | 198 32 11-8 162 5,941 | 3,218 | 3,683 
Aug., 1935 3,451 | 194 29 11-9 161 8,025 | 3,946 | 2,608 
Aug., 1936 2754| 164 | 28 | 11-7| 159 | 7,907| 3.889] 2557 


















































PRICES 
1. WHOLESALE PRICES 
Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 = 100). 
U.K, U.S.A, France. Italy. Germany. 
Average 1913 115-8 101-1 1ll-1 112-0 91-9 
1925 .. 177°9 152-3 154-1 148-9 130-2 
1929 . 150-9 139-4 141-3 146-0 126-1 
1931 .. 107-7 103-5 105-5 103-5 101-9 
1932 .. 103-5 89-3 92-0 93-1 88-7 
1933 .. 103°5 93-7 87-7 86:6 85-7 
1934 .. 106-4 1ll-1 83-1 84-2 90-4 
1935 . 108-1 120-3 78-4 — 93-5 
End August, 1935 107-4 122-2 77-5 101-8 94-1 
» Sept, 1935 ... 109-9 124-0 78-0 103-7 94-1 
» August, 19356... 116-6 121-5 89-3 —_ 96-0 
» Sept, 1936 ... || 118-5 121-8 91-3° | — 95-9 
Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times”; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 
Générale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistiche Reichsamt. 
* September 26th, 1936. 


2. RETAIL PRICES (cost of living) 











| Rent | Fuel Other All 
Date, | Food. | (including | Clothing. and Items Items 
Rates). | Light. | included. | included. 
End of 1925... 71 48 125 80-85 | 80 75 
. - 57 52 115 75 | 80 66 
1931 ove 31 54 90 75 75 47 
a 23 55 85 70-75 70-75 42 
1933 24 56 85 70-75 70-75 42 
1934 25 56 85-90 70-75 70-75 44 
End Aug., 1935... 25 58 85 65-70 | 70 43 
- » 1936... 29 59 90 70-75 70 46 
» Ang., 1936 ... 31 59 90 70-75 70 47 























The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 
































Wheat Cotton | Woot | Pig-Iron, | Tin, | Rubber 
No. | Contrffugals American ’s | Cleveland | Plantation, 
_ Machobe. | U-K- | Middling. tops svge. | No. 3 | Cant.” | Sheet 
Prive. a la tee | 
Average 1913 ... | 36 10 — 7Ol | 2m | 581s) — 363 
1925 ...| 66 44| 12 9 | 12-65 oat 72 93 26ly, 
1929 ...| 54 Of} 9 O}| 10-29 70 4} 1 
1931 ...| 28 23| 6 43| 5-08 | 23, | 587 / 11 34 
1932 .. 30 6} § 9 5-29 2275 58 6 136,; oy 
1933...| 28 2 | 5 4 5-53 | 284 | 62 3 | 19434 3} 
194 ...| 3011 4 8) 566 | 303; | 6610) | 230 645 
1935 .. ww 3 4 8 6°69 28 67 10 22544 5H 
End Aug.,1935 | 34 2 4 44| 653 | 304 | 67 6 | 2233 | 5H 
2» July, 1936 35 114 4 53 7°39 313 7% 0 18655 7h 
_m_Aug., 1936 | 40 9 | 4 4)/ 6-84 | 32) | 75 0 | 1835 | 7H 
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LLOYDS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Executor and 
Trustee Dept. 


If friends or relations are 
appointed Executors or 
Trustees, there can be 
no certainty that they 
will be alive or available 
when the time arrives for 
them to act. There can 
be no such doubt if 
Lloyds Bank is appointed. 

The Bank offers to 
customers and others 
continuous and expert 
administration, and is 
responsible for the safe 
custody of the ‘Trust 
funds. Full particulars 
may be obtained through 
any Branch. 
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71 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3 
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